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Vermont’s Senator AIKEN: 


thought control is not his dish 











If it takes more power... and top payloads 


IT’S A CHEVROLET JOB! 


Big job? That’s one for Chevrolet trucks with Loadmaster 
105-h.p. engine. They’re loaded with power—greater net 
horsepower than any of the five most popular standard equipped 
makes in their weight class, 13,000 to 16,000 lbs. G.V.W.* And 
here’s the payoff on payloads, too. Chevrolet’s economy of 
operation and upkeep, and rock-solid construction let you 
deliver the goods at /ow cost per ton mile. But that isn’t all! 
In every other way, Chevrolet is a leader. When you see 
these trucks you'll knowit for fact. You’ll know why they out- 
sell all others, year after year! See your Chevrolet dealer. 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 











ITS VALUE GROWS... 
ITS USE EXPANDS 


The United States, with only about 6% 
of the world’s population, has 60% of 
its telephones. Bell System service is 
superior to that of any other country 
and the cost is low. 


There are now 34,800,000 Bell tele- 
phones in the United States—an increase 
of 87% since 1941. Thousands more are 
being added every working day. 


Growth and expansion like this reflect 


the increasing value of the service at a 
price within the reach of millions of 
people. Telephone service is still one of 
your biggest bargains. 


The needs of defense emphasize the 
value and necessity of a strong, healthy 
telephone company. For the quantity and 
quality of telephone service are among 
the Nation’s greatest assets in time of 
emergency. 
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Coca-Cola glacé” 


In Switzerland, where winter 
% sports are part of national 
c life, Coca-Cola awaits the sportsman 
at scores of Alpine refectories. Like thirst, Coca-Cola 
knows no season. It’s a favorite, summer or 
winter—in Alps or Alleghenies, with 
those zestful people who, when they play, 
like to play refreshed. 
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SIDE LINES 


Who hath believed our report? 


Kirtinc’s exotic Teller of Tales has a 
modern counterpart, found in that most 
unlikely of places—the executive offices 
of the American corporation. The me- 
dium: corporate annual reports. 

“Story telling” is not commonly asso- 
ciated with business affairs, but under 
changing socio-economic conditions 
many a company is now busting at the 
seams to tell its industrial story to all 
and sundry. The annual report has be- 
latedly become a symbol—a symbol en- 
larging on those too-freely used two 
words, “Free Enterprise.” The mumbo- 
iumbo of accountants’ balance sheets is 
no longer sufficient. 

One of the first annual reports that 
might be called modern was initiated 
by U. S. Steel Corp. in 1902. Only two 
years before, the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
made it a rule that companies apply- 
ing for listing would have to publish 
financial information annually. This 
capped a 34-year effort to get Ameri- 
can business to publish such statements. 

Pioneer in the field is The Borden 
Company, which put out one of the 
first annual reports in 1858. And that 
prime example of private enterprise 
blended with public interest. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
started to issue reports in 1885. The 
striking contrast between today’s re- 
ports and those of a generation ago 
can be seen in the case of the National 
Lead Co. This concern recently issued 
a slick 1949 report, accompanied by a 
facsimile of its 1899 report (see cut). 

In the old days many a company 
president could lament with the 
prophet Isaiah: “Who hath believed 
our report?” This is no longer true, as 
witnessed by Forbes editors in the 
course of editing its Annual Report 
Rating page (see page 35). This fea- 
ture bears witness to the growing in- 
terest and importance of business re- 
portage in the years of the Collectivist 
Squeeze. 
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LEAD’S 1899 REPORT: 
mumbo-jumbo is no longer enough 
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Just dandy - 


being a doctor’s wife! 


® “I’m used to eating meals alone, 
spending nights by myself, answering 
that darn phone, sympathizing with 
patients... but how I hate mailing 
out statements every month!”’ 

® For MDs, their wives, secretaries, 
and any small office, we prescribe a 
DM...the new desk model postage 
meter that does away with licking and 
sticking stamps, makes mailing easier. 


© Little larger than a desk phone, the 
DM prints postage, for any kind of 
mail, directly on the envelope... with 
postmark and small ad (optional). 
Has a built-in sealer for envelope 
flaps. Even handles parcel post. 


® Set by your postoffice for any 
amount of postage you want to buy, 
the meter protects postage from loss 
and theft. Also shows the amount of 
postage on hand, amount used. 


® There’s a meter for every user of 
mail, large or small! Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you, or send coupon. 


—_ — 
~~ PITNEY-BOWES {:= 


Postage 
~ Meter 


Leading makers of mailing 
machines . . . offices in 93 cities, 


— U 
oe ae 
“ re 
PITNEY-BOWES, Ine |r| poe TAS 03 
1748 Pacific Street, | MERE | \Sr st 


Stamford, Conn. 
Please send free booklet on the DM. 

























Two-LINE EDITORIALS 





individual, family saving is the best kind 
of security. 


Don’t hoard. 


“Business Loans Break All Records.” 
Not healthy. 


Official curbing of instalment (debt) 
buying is healthy. 


“Stock Quotations Highest Since 1931.” 


Yet, they are not out of line with other 
things. 


More inflation looms. 


Hesitate to build or buy a home at to- 
day's dizzy prices. 


Insurance company financing of rail 
equipments is on the right track. 


Admit Hawaii and Alaska to Statehood! 


Don’t figure that another World Was is 
imminent. 


Russia is less prepared than the U. S., 
U.N. 


Nov. 7 outcome is unpredictable. 


Truman was sadly at sea when he strafed 
the Marines. Quickly realized it. 


READERS SAY 


E.C.A.: European Civilization Assured. 


Communist North Korea seems ki 
boshed, despite Soviet support. 


Canada is progressing soundly. 


“Free” divorces is Socialistic Britain's 
latest sop. 


Only, the taxpayers pay. 


Continued exports of war stuff to Com- 
munistic countries is condemnable. 


“General Motors 1949 Federal Taxes 
$444,377,889.” 


America’s No. 1 tax collector, payer. 


Determination to Socialize steel indus 
try may determine fate of Britain's Se 
cialistic Government. 


U.S. farm subsidies are going to seed, 


Too much too long—for taxpayers’ poc 
ketbooks. 


“Corporations’ Charity Gifts at Record.” 
Soulless organizations? 


We need more timber growth. 


Prediction: Strikes ere long will subside. 










Ostracize whom? 


The r hoarder. You want to ostrasize 
him; others want to shoot him or tar and 
feather him, and Congress is going to 
fine him and imprison him. The practice 
of hoarding is, true enough, deplorable, 
but the hoarder is just an individual look- 
| get for himself, for if he doesn’t, who 
wi 


Not the Secretary of Defense, who has 
squandered a lot of dollars but has pro- 
vided no defense. 

Not Secretary of State Acheson, whose 
policies of appeasement have brought 
about this war... . 

Not the incompetent President, who 
would rather play politics than provide 
for the welfare of the country. 

If anyone in this country should be os- 
tracized, it is those three mentioned above. 

—JaMeEs CALDWELL, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


On the brink? 


Your Two-Line Editorials say: “We are 
fighting two enemies: Communism and In- 
flation,” and “Production and employment 
continue at peak levels.” And the Business 
Pipeline states “According to FRB, con- 
sumer credit hit a new hig in June, shoot- 
ing up to $19.6 billion.” Is not this the 
reason production and employment con- 
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tinue at peak levels, and is this not infle 
tion? And this is the reason corporation 
rofits are high and stock prices went # 
igh. Looks like we are due for a fall. .. 


. P, ANDE 
Park Ridge, I 










Peace 


Christians and Pagans cannot come l 
any agreement because there is nothing 
base it on. United Nations must contail 
all Christians, with the Prince of Peace 
its head, to be a successful body. Je a 

ou remember, prayed not for the work 
ut for those whom God had given Him 
By our association we have given thet 
(Russia, etc.) nothing, but we have take 

on some of their evil ways... . 
—Mrs. Harry ANDERSO 
Lovelock, Nev 


















Free church rides 


. . . All of us at the Jacksonville Coac 
Co. wish to thank you for the kind thing 
Forses’ editorial said about our 
relations policy of giving free transport 
tion to church-goers on 












unday morning 
You may be interested to know th# 

since we have put this into effect, we } 

received letters and telegrams from pre 


(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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The four Great Midwest States served by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway gained an average 
of 5 per cent in population during the past ten years. The 1950 census gives Illinois, lowa, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota 14,925,473, nearly 10 per cent of the United States’ total. 
Coupled with impressive gains in industrial output and per capita income, the population 
increase evidences the importance of this rich heartland of America as a consuming 
market and as one of the finer places to live and work. 

The Midwest’s growth since 1940 is peculiarly significant because of the kind of people 
who inhabit its farms, villages and cities. No other region can boast a higher percentage 

of skilled, industrious and progressive farmers, workers and business men. 
For a century, the Midwest has been America’s greatest agricultural producer. 
Now, on the solid foundation of wealth from fertile farms, it is fast building a 


mighty industrial empire. Its communities offer ideal locations for all types of 
business and manufacture. 


Transportation service, as fine as any on earth, is provided by modern, efficient 
railroads. Important among these is the strategically located M. & St. L. In and 
through the Great Midwest, 


Freight Moves Faster via the M. & St. L. 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 





GOPPER... 


| Neptune's 
“master 





= since the ancient Phoenicians first 
carried commerce on the seas, man has set 
sail with copper as his shipmate. 


For copper, with its unique ability to resist 
corrosion, has been the most practical metal 
for mastering Neptune's insatiable appetite. 


But the sea is not the only place where copper 
guards our possessions. On land, copper pro- 
tects our homes and buildings from the 
ravages of time and weather . . . keeps rust- 
free the water we drink . . . brings us protec- 
tive light, warmth and refrigeration through 
electricity. 


And the countless thousands of copper and 
brass products that American industry manu- 
factures so abundantly have helped strengthen 
our economy and thus guard our way of life. 


That is why Anaconda, whose name stands 
for copper, brass and bronze, looks forward 
to a safer, more secure future for all mankind. 
A future that will be as bright and serene, as 
full of hope and promise as copper itself. 


5039684 


AnaconnA 


_ First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


The American Brass Company 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Company 
Andes Copper Mining Company 

Chile Copper Company 

Greene Cananea Copper Company 


THE BRONZE-HULLED “ENTERPRISE” WHICH SUCCESSFULLY DEFENDED THE AMERICA’S CUP AGAINST THE “SHAMROCK V" IN 1930, 
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Fact and Comment 


by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


HOW TO WIN 


Harry Truman admittedly has been a successful politician. 
When he discourses on how to win his advice is worth 
pondering. A candidate for election as Senator (William 
Benton of Connecticut) on November 7 brought some fel- 
low-candidates from his state to see the President. Mr. 
Truman told the Senator to sally forth and shake hands with 
25,000 of his constituents. Mr. Truman added that when 
he first ran for Senate he shook hands with 200,000. 

We all know how assiduously President Truman cultivated 
close contact with the people when he was battling for 
election as President, how he journeyed hither and yon, 
made countless talks from the rear of his train at whistle 
stops, shook hands with everybody within his reach, was 
always hail-fellow-well-met. 

The moral of all this is that, if you want people to 
become friendly towards you, you must exhibit friendliness 
towards them, must give them opportunity to feel they 
know you. 

Herein lies, in my mind, a deeply significant suggestion 
for company managements. 


TO CONSUMERS: AVOID DEBTS 


The best way each one of us can help to avoid inflation 
is to cut down our expenditures. We should not go into 
debt avoidably. Official curbing of buying on the instalment 
plan is eminently wise. None of us should compete, except 
under dire necessity, for any part of the national product, 
at this critical juncture. It is our bounden, patriotic duty 
to sacrifice our own petty requirements, to contribute to 
all-out war production. Take note that heavier taxes loom, 
heavier individual income taxes, heavier corporation taxes. 

Conscientiously conserve your financial resources. 


* 
If you have ceased to enjoy legitimate 
fun, you are bankrupt. 
* 


TO MANAGEMENTS: APPEAL TO WORKERS 


Too many managements have held too aloof from their 
workers. They have proved dismal failures as diplomats, 
flops as business statesmen. 

How much time do top-notch executives of far-flung 
industrial enterprises devote to giving their workpeople 
°pportunity to become acquainted with them? 

True, the primary responsibility of chief executives is to 

ieve success for their organizations, to earn reasonable 
dividend returns for their stockholders. But, to accomplish 
this, they must exercise statesmanship, not only economic 
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statesmanship, but statesmanship in cultivating the good- 
will, the loyalty, the support of their employees. 

This is a peculiarly opportune time for managements to 
appeal to their workers for all-out effort, for maximum 
production. Not only should every corporation publication 
be immediately and diligently utilized by responsible execu- 
tives to appeal to workers, on patriotic grounds, to exert 
themselves to the very utmost to insure overwhelming 
success for our armies, now that we are at war, but it has 
today become the responsibility of those responsible for 
maximum output to utilize every other available means to 
appeal to their people to put forth extraordinary efforts to 
strengthen America in this hour of need. 

To managements: bestir yourselves! 

* 
Don’t spurn sentiment. 
* 


A BRITISH-AMERICAN CONTRAST 


You and I, other Americans, do not compare with Britons 
in feeling that the Administration, the Government, really 
belongs to us, is owned by us, is subject to our bidding. 
‘Tis amazing how the average British worker feels that the 
Government is his, that it is his pliable servant. Never 
before has he felt so important, so cocky, so masterful, so 
dictatorial. “The State? I am the State,” is his unquestioning 
attitude. 

The following, from a London publication, while intended 
as a joke, is much more than a joke—it accurately, signifi- 
cantly, depicts Britons’ current concept: 


This story comes from one of the more spacious headquarters 
occupied by Britain’s National Coal Board. 

A prominent official was seen hurrying toward the exit of the 
building. . .. As he entered the hall, he called, a shade testily, 
to one of the attendants: “Is my car ready?” 

A stranger, sitting in the shadows of the hall awaiting an 
interview, was heard to murmur: “Our car, sir, our car.” 


REAL ESTATE RACKETS RAMPANT 


One of our female editorial associates narrates her New 
York apartment-hunting experiences, revealing that news- 
papers do not effectively check up the accuracy of real 
estate advertisements. Misrepresentation is rampant. For 
example, she says: 


Some apartments listed as in a “new” house turn out to be 
located in an old building, usually in the midst of second-rate 
tenements, with merely a fresh coat of paint on the building. 

What do you think a “1%-room apartment” often consists of? 
Nothing but one room with, in one corner, a kitchen sink, 
refrigerator and stove, all entirely exposed. A “2-room apart- 
ment” has the decency to separate from its one room a kitchen, 
although without enough space for a table or even a chair. 

Such accommodations rent for between $85 and $125 a month. 





Tricks are used to avoid rent ceilings. One favorite dodge is 
to employ such euphonius language as “professional studio” or 
“professional apartment,” for which landlords can charge higher 
rentals. Almost anybody can qualify with some renting agents 
as “professional.” Another ruse: apartments today are listed as 
“furnished” which never before were furnished. Landlords, by 
putting in a few sticks of furniture in a vacated apartment, can 
thus get around rental regulations, can thus name their own price. 

Too, I was told oftener than once that, to obtain living quarters 
in a new building, I would have to sign a three years’ lease, 
pay two or three months’ rent in advance as “security,” to be 
held until expiration of the lease—and in some cases tuck an 
extra month’s rent into the hand of the renting agent. 


How long is the current real estate racket, gouging, 
likely to last? 

America never before has witnessed such a _ hilarious 
building boom. Wherever you go, homes, apartment 
“projects,” are today springing up with mushroom growth. 
Building costs are beyond all precedent. So are rental 
demands. 

My conviction is that sooner rather than later this whole 
fantastic boom will suffer serious collapse. 


* 
Tasks which look formidable often prove not so 
when tackled promptly. Delay is deadly. 
* 


IDEAL SELECTION 


One admirable attribute of Harry Truman is his all-out 
loyalty to his friends, his pals. Admittedly, he has some- 
times carried this trait beyond the national interest. Louis 
Johnson was elevated to the very high position of Secretary 
of Defense because he, reportedly, raised more money than 
any other individual for Truman’s re-election as President. 
Personally, I admire Secretary Johnson’s courage, his deter- 
mination to execute military economies and reforms regard- 
less of the illwill thus incurred. 

His resignation, however, became inevitable. He exhibited 
lack of statesmanship, became too highhanded, too arbi- 
trary, too dictatorial. President Truman did well to accept 
—if he didn’t “prompt”—his resignation. 

The new line-up at Washington, with General Marshall 
as Secretary of Defense, is calculated to strengthen Amer- 
ica’s fighting power. 

* 
Inspiring more often gets results 
than excoriating. 
* 


To get on, help others to. 
. 


COMFORTABLE SEA TRAVEL 


We all have our likes—I was going to add “and dislikes,” 
but the fewer dislikes we engender on going through life, 
the happier we are. One of my special “likes” is ocean 
travel on a comfortable, genial ship, where the officers and 
others in attendance exhibit sincere interest in your well- 
being. 

After having traveled the oceans repeatedly for fully 
half-a-century, the liner which has come to appeal most to 
me is the Cunard White Star M.V. “Britannic,” which has 
carried me on my last three Atlantic crossings—and I hope 
to repeat. I use planes and, of course, railroads. The 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth are, in their own way, 
unique, unequalled for speedy spanning of the Atlantic. 
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BUTTER-IN-WONDERLAND 


It is a constant temptation for those writing about the 
Washington scene to lambaste and lament in general terms 
some of the incredible, inexplicable activities of our bun- 
bling bureaucracy. Intelligent commentators sometimes mn 
out of words and simply rely on exclamation points!!! 

Here is a case history of the kind of thing that abounds 
in the confusion of Trumania-on-the-Potomac: 

The Government, according to George Dixon, well known 
Washington writer, has a butter hoard of more than 19]. 
600,000 pounds. It costs $10,000 a day for storage. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation estimates loss from spoilage 
will run between $85 and $90 million this year. Although 
housewives, who must now pay about 70 cents a pound, 
find the price excessive and thousands are substituting oleo, 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan continues to peg the price 
at 60 cents a pound. 

In the case of butter, Brannan has authority to sell it 
from the Government’s hoard at a lower-than-support price 
by declaring it perishable. Yet he continues to buy millions 
of pounds at support level, continues to pay $10,000 daily 
to retain it, while submitting estimates that 75.6 per cent 
will probably spoil! 

Some of the stored butter is for sale at 15 cents a pound 
to the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization 
for Export, but the Secretary isn’t the least interested in 
reducing the cost to consumers at home. Even representa- 
tives of the dairy industry have told him the support price 
is too high! 

Another case history of the Administration extravaganza, 
as described by columnist Dixon: 

Senator Harry P. Cain, of Washington, who is a very nosey 
type, began wondering the other day just how much Fair Deal 


executives spent on travel last year. So he called up the Budget 
Bureau and got the answer. 

Then he went around playing a little guessing game with 
some of his colleagues. He asked them what they thought the 
travel expenses for the Executive Branch of the Federal Gover- 
ment amounted to in 1949. 

Senator Cain said his own guess, before he got the accurate 
figure, was $10,000,000. He said that not one of the solons who 
participated in his guessing game came within $200,000,000 of 
the actual amount. 

Do you know what the actual amount was? 

$334,000,000! 

Wanton Washington waste, when essential military spend- 
ing must soar excruciatingly and taxes itch to hit the cei- 
ing, is a form of home-front sabotage which should be sab 
otaged._MALCOLM ForsEs. 





But, being probably old-fashioned, I'd rather spend a week 
or more than five days or less to reach and return from 
Europe. 

Never have I found steamship executives more anxious 
to please than Cunard high-ups. Such Liverpool official 
as Charles E. Pierce, Deputy General Manager; Georg 
Gleaves, First Class Manager, and his assistant, F. L 
Hopkinson, are most vigilant in meeting customers’ wi 
So are Captain R. Sell, Purser A. R. Holmes, Chief Steward 
H. J. Bayliss, Chief Deck Steward J. H. Davies, and othess 

After all, there is something about an ocean voyags 
cruise or crossing, different from any other experienc, 
something restful, something recreative, something 
temporarily separates one from normal day-to-day chore, 


routine. 


Forbes 
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WASHINGTON 


BEHIND THE CHARGES 


Americans wondering about charges 
by men like Schoeppel, McCarthy, et 
al, can’t figure out why such charges 
are made if the makers apparently 
cannot make a case. 

The reason is that Schoeppel, Mc- 
Carthy and company have not learned 
the difference between knowing a per- 
son is a Communist and being able to 
prove it. 

Shrewd men around Washington, 
like the Republicans who exposed Al- 
ger Hiss (who first was mentioned as 
being a Communist in the Congress in 
1945), have been very careful about 
getting out on limbs. They know who 
the Communists are, but they also 
know that it’s extremely difficult to 
prove any person is a Communist. 

McCarthy, Schoeppel and company, 
new to the ways of national political 
life, haven’t been far wrong in accus- 
ing some of the men they have ac- 
cused. They have been exceedingly 
wrong about showing their hands in 
such a way as to bring ridicule upon 
themselves. How many men, would 
publicly have called Frank Erickson a 
gambler a year ago? Not very many, 
although plenty knew he was a 
gambler. 


FAIR DEAL RADIOMEN 


There is a parlor game among Re- 
publicans who listen to radio commen- 
tators around Washington—finding an 
“unbiased” news reporter. 

So far, Earl Godwin is the only one 
on whom everybody agrees. 

It's no secret that Leif Eid, Frank 
Berkholder, Elmer Davis (whose OWI 
was shot through with now-exposed 
Communists) Edward R. Murrow, 
Griffing Bancroft, Eric Severeid, and 
Charles Collingwood are Fair Dealers 
through and through. 

Likewise, no one doubts but that 
Fulton Lewis, Henry J. Taylor, and 
Morgan Beatty are Republicans. 

The number of Fair Dealers among 
the Associated Press men in Washing- 
ton is at least triple the number of 
unbiased” writers on that staff, while 
the radio commenators run about five 
to one in favor of the Fair Deal. 

at I can’t figure out,” com- 
plained a Republican Congressman, 
who gets complaints from big business- 
men every day, “is why advertisers pay 
out their hard-earned money to com- 
mentators who bend over backward to 
plug the Fair Deal line, and yet spend 


millions on lobbying or ‘foundations’ to 
teach the people the truth.” 


GOOD DEMOCRAT 


One of the lesser reasons why Sen- 
ator Matthews Neely (D.-W.Va.), 
violent Trumanite, hastily adjourned 
the “wire tapping” inquiry early in 
September was that Henry W. Grune- 
wald, the so-called “mystery man” of 
the hour, testified under oath that he, 
Grunewald, has been “a good Demo- 
crat” (whatever that means) for years. 

“Td hate to look for you on election 
day,” Senator Neely spluttered, but he, 
like most Democrats, are embarrassed 
every time he learns that most of the 
operators who get in trouble around 
Washington happen to be “good Demo- 
crats.” 


BIBLE HELPS 


The Laymen’s National Committee, 
a nonpartisan, nonsectarian Christian 
group, has urged all Americans, in- 
cluding businessmen, most appropri- 
ately, to offer up special prayers for the 
Government and for the armed services 
during National Bible Week, October 
16-22. 

“Each succeeding year produces 
more and more evidence of people be- 
ing influenced to turn to the Bible for 
spiritual comfort and guidance,” the 
Committee noted in a statement. “It is 
a potent antidote to the anti-God pro- 
paganda being put out today.” 

Rear Admiral Reginald R. Belknap, 
retired, is honorary chairman of the 
Committee. Dr. Alford P. Haake, busi- 
ness consultant, is chairman, and How- 
ard Kirock is executive vice-chairman. 


HARRY’S HALITOSIS 


It’s no joke—Harry Truman is having 
trouble recruiting businessmen of in- 
tegrity for the various high-ranking 
emergency posts he wants filled. But 
not for the reason he gives publicly. 

“It has gotten so bad here lately that 
it is a difficult matter to find a man 
who is willing to take the rough treat- 
ment he has to receive in key posi- 
tions,” Truman said recently. “Some- 
times I have been refused the services 
of able and distinguished men because 
they regard their private lives as their 
own. They have no private lives when 
they become Government employees, 
as you all know...” 

This is pure hogwash. The biggest 
reason most businessmen turn Harry 
down is that they do not want to be 


by POLICRAX 


aligned with his inept administration— 
and he knows it. A few of them, in 
effect, have told him as much. 


LABOR STORM COMING 


William Green’s public declaration 
that wages should be allowed to rise 
enough to overcome the increased costs 
of living was a tip-off that, if price 
controls are slapped on after the elec- 
tion, wage controls will be a pure 
fiction. 

Leon H. Keyserling, chairman of 
the President’s Council of “Economic” 
Advisers, is reported to have dropped 
the word to Green and to CIO’s Philip 
Murray that wages will be allowed to 
rise regularly, price controls or no 
price controls. 

This is the danger of controls under 
the Truman, or any other Fair Deal, 
administration. Controls would work, 
if the men who administered them 
had political integrity. But anybody 
who expects wage controls to be made 
effective in what amounts to a labor 
government is fooling only himself. 

John L. Lewis is readying (for the 
late winter) the stiffest wage demands 
ever to be presented to mine owners. 
Lewis is jealous of his reputation 
among laboring men of all classes for 
getting there first with the biggest 
grab. 


ARCTIC CIRCLE 

Had any experience in deep snow? 
Got any ideas about a vehicle that can 
negotiate arctic terrain at all seasons? 
Then maybe you had better get in 
touch with the National Inventors’ 
Council, a group of 18 top-flight sci- 
entists, engineers and research men 
who are working closely with the De- 
partment of Defense on problems en- 
countered, or to be encountered, by 
the armed services. 

Of late, NIC has been an arctic 
circle, if its latest releases are indica- 
tive. Of the many problems listed, at 
least two score related in some way to 
movement of men and material in ex- 
tremely cold climates. 

The late, great General Billy Mit- 
chell, prophet of the air age, predicted 
that the country which ruled Alaska, 
in the air age, would dominate the 
world. But Pentagon tacticians are cer- 
tain he meant only if that country were 
prepared to hold Alaska on the ground. 


P. S.—The Russians have met, and 
solved, problems of cold-weather fight- 
ing that, perhaps, our men must yet 











WASHINGTON, cont'd. 


learn only by bitter experience. The 
Germans never did learn Russian tech- 
niques of fighting in below-freezing 
weather. 


NO COMPULSION 

Maybe the irony of it escaped you, 
but the Defense Production Act of 
1950, after outlining how Truman can 
set prices, control wages, allocate ma- 
terials and supplies, or, generally, shut 
down your business if he thinks it wise, 
prohibits the President from changing 
by compulsion any existing business 
practices! 


DRAFT SPECTER 


If you have lingering doubts about 
the draft eligibility of key men, maybe 
it would be a good idea to get from 
your local Selective Service Board the 
new form SS 170—“Civilian Users 
Force Analysis Sheet.” It is designed 
to help you determine the status of 
your entire staff by charting personnel 
according to age groups and the rela- 
tive importance of their jobs—and 
chances of being drafted. 


‘INFLATION INNOCENCE 


Money supply in the U. S., as esti- 
mated by the Federal Reserve Board, 
was more than $170 billion in August— 
the highest figure ever reached. 

Truman, as more than one writer 
has pointed out, seems wedded to in- 
flation, not necessarily for its own sake 
but because he seems to have a deep 
political dread of deflation. 

It’s tragic, but most Americans are 
not economically intelligent enough to 
understand what inflation does to 
them. A Washington taxicab driver, 
who boasted to a Policrax reporter 
that he (the cab driver) had saved 
$25,000 by 30 years of hard work (and 
proved it with his bank book) was 
warned that so much money ought not 
to be left lying idle in the bank. 

“It will never be anywhere else,” 
the cab driver expostulated. “I had 
$20,000 in the bank in 1940 and now 
I got $25,000. That money is drawing 
two per cent interest.” 

He resented it when an effort was 
made to explain to him that the $20,- 
000 also had lost at least 50 per cent 
of its purchasing power. 


ATOMIC TOMES 


Atomic Energy Commission’s new 
book, which seems destined to move 





lots faster than most dry Government 
tomes at the U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents’ office, has spurred sales 
of other items. 

AEC says that it is getting increas- 
ing numbers of requests about where to 
buy geiger counters, which can be 
used in uranium prospecting as well 
as in detecting the presence of atom 
bombs. 

According to reports received here 
by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, realtors are gobbling up 
small farms from 20 to 100 miles out- 
side of major cities. The trend toward 
purchase of farm property an hour or 
two from large cities has been picking 
up steam for years, but what has hap- 
pened since the Korean War began is 
out of this world, realtors say. 

Some small farms that were selling 
for $10,000 only a few months ago 
have changed hands at $15,000 and 
$18,000 to hasty city purchasers who 
fear (1) the declining value of the 
dollar, and (2) the possibility of having 
no place to go when their city homes 
are atomized. 


NO COMMERCIALS! 


At long last, there’s a chance you 
might get radio programs without in- 
terruptions for “a message from the 
sponsor,” if these messages worry you. 

The Muzak Corp., of New York, has 
petitioned the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to authorize “Muzak 
Narrowcasting,” by means of which 
commercial-free programs could be re- 
ceived through a special gadget that 
can be attached to any FM receiver. 

It would cost a little. You will have 
to buy the gadget (yet to be placed on 
sale) for a few dollars, and then pay 
Muzak a “few cents a day.” 

Narrowcasting is so-called because, 
as distinguished from broadcasting, it 
will be used only to a “narrow” field. 
Although Muzak for years has piped 
music to restaurants, hotels, etc., this 


is its first attempt to offer programs to 
the public. 


NEW BEDFELLOWS 


Dean Acheson’s proposal to re-arm 
Western Germany (a perennial Repub- 
lican demand for five years now) is 
only the first of several moves he will 
make to cut the ground from under 
Republican snipers between now and 
election, as he and Truman attempt to 
regain popular support lost over the 
Communist issue. 


His next move seems certain to be 
to relax his long-standing enmity 
against Spain. Truman may be ex 
pected to announce a new ambassa- 
dor to Spain shortly, reversing himself 
on this issue as handily as he did on 
the resignation of Lou Johnson. 


MOUTHPIECE ALBEN 


You can look for a barrage of Re 
publican fire against Vice President 
Alben Barkley, who seems destined to 
be the No. 1 Fair Deal spokesman on 
the hustings from now until Novem- 
ber 7. 

Barkley’s speech to the Chicago 
Executive Club last month was con- 
sidered particularly vulernable by some 
Republicans. The Vice President told 
the executives (for a handsome fee) 
that five years ago no one “dreamed” 
that Russia would not cooperate to 
build a just and durable peace. 

But, in the next paragraph, he said 
that anyone who ever had read Man 
and Engel and Lenin and Stalin’s writ- 
ings had to know that Capital and 
Communism were utterly irreconcilable 
and could not live side by side ina 
world at peace. 

The fact is, he was probably re 
membering what Raymond Fosdick or 
Dean Acheson had told him in the first 
part of his speech, then recalled what 
he had heard from Father Edmund A. 
Walsh, the Jesuit expert on Commun- 
ism at Georgetown University here. 
Walsh is coaching the Administration 
bigwigs on just what to believe about 
Communism. 


ON THE LINE 


Draft Director Lewis B. Hershey 
came about as close to being truthfully 
blunt with businessmen in a speech to 
the local Rotarians here the other day 
as any Administration spokesman eve 
gets—for publication. 

He warned the Rotarians that em 
ployers had better “go easy” with 
complaints on manpower losses to the 
draft, or they would face greater cot 
centration and less chances of having 
a fair draft program. 

“We are now headed toward mor 
mobilization than we've had,” 
General asserted. “You businessmée 
and employers will want people y# 
won't get. You can accept this or yo 
can bellyache until you get a cen 
ization you won't like.” 

After the velvet glove, the mailed 
fist. 
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SWEATING IT OUT 


Watchfully waiting as the Govern- 
ment spells out terms of the National 
Defense Act, businessmen are speculat- 
ing about the pace of mobilization in 
months to come. Extent of military de- 
mands will determine burden the econ- 
omy will have to carry. First instal- 
ment, as outlined by Truman, will be 
relatively easy to handle—way it looks 
now procurement demands will not be 
heavy until sometime next year. But 
should nation’s international comit- 
ments continue to multiply, present 
calculations will be knocked askew. 
For the present, allocations and in- 
ventory controls will probably do the 
trick without too much cutback in civ- 
ilian production. 

















FISCAL EQUILIBRIUM? 


Trend of government receipts and 
expenditures so far points to startling 
possibility of a better budget outlook 
than heretofore considered likely. De- 
ficit for first two months of this fiscal 
year has been greatly reduced in com- 
parison with previous years, while tax 
receipts, on the upgrade, are expected 
to jump even higher in future months. 
Meantime, Federal spending may not 
be much higher than last year—only a 
part of extra appropriations for defense 
are expected to be spent in this year, 
and there may be cutbacks in non- 
defense items. However encouraging a 
prospect, this remains a case where 
it's best to keep one’s fingers crossed. 


HARD GOODS FIRM 


Retail trade is up, though a little 
off from immediate post-Korean level. 
Big play is being given to autos, re- 
frigerators, washers, vacuum cleaners. 
Though they’re coming off the as- 
sembly lines in record numbers, de- 
mand can’t be met. Way it looks, no 
serious, immediate cutbacks are in the 
books, even though steel continues on 
critical list, and is long-range source 
of worry to manufacturers. 


SAVINGS BONDS SOFT 


Rush to buy in these and other con- 
sumer lines is reflected in jump in 
Sovernment bond redemptions. This 
a government officials worried, as 
they suspect there might be more to it 
than that. Popularity of savings bonds 
has worn off, Counting upon sales of 
such bonds to supplement taxes in 
draining off spending money, the 






































The BUSINESS Pipeline 





Treasury may have to develop a new 
pitch in coming months. 


CAPITAL SPENDING 


Business, like the man in the street, 
is also spending more than anticipated, 
is expected to up plant and equip- 
ment expenditures even further. Esti- 
mated outlay for entire year is put at 
$17.9 billion. Even though costs of 
capital expenditures have risen, level 
of spending in last half of the year 
indicates substantial increase in physi- 
cal amount of new facilities. This is 
all to the good, provides the additional 
productive facilities so badly needed. 
Should private capital prove inade- 
quate, the Federal Reserve is expected 
to fill the gap with loans similar to 
V-loans of WW II. 


COTTON BILLOWING ... 


Recent sharp boost in manufacturing 
costs is bothering many industries. In 
cotton texti:es, for example, it has off- 
set any savings gained through techno- 
logical advances since WW II. Primary 
factor: rise in cost of raw cotton, which 
affects both retail prices and manu- 
facturers’ margins. Price of cotton has 
advanced 30% in last 12 months, re- 
cently hit a 30-year high. Textile men 
claim that several times in last couple 
years their average manufacturing mar- 
gin of profit dwindled to the point 
where there was little room for profit- 
able operations. 


..- SO IS WOOL 


Woolen and worsted people also 
have a similar problem, which is being 
attacked by The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Its textile di- 
vision is now making a point-by-point 
analysis of mill operations, seeking to 
reduce operating costs, improve pro- 
duct quality. In addition to high wool 
costs, this industry also faces another 
squeeze as workers prepare to ask for 
higher wages. 


HOW MANY HOMES? 


Tight supply-demand condition pre- 
vailing in building materials might ease 
by year’s end. Current pinch is largely 
due to failure to foresee extent of 
home-building demand, plus a haras- 
sing combination of work stoppages, 
freight car shortages, and advance buy- 
ing by customers. Scarcities that have 
occurred in many items were not due 
to any lack of productive capacity. 
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Some relief may come through credit 
curbs, metal pinch, which are expected 
to result in a cutback in new homie con- 
struction during 1951. Further easing 
of pressure may come through a lower 
government demand for materials than 
anticipated. Meantime, a curb on cost- 
lier type of housing may be in the 
cards sometime next spring. 


MORTGAGE SQUEEZE 

Outbreak of hostilities touched off a 
buying spree, says the Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers. Increased down 
payments by VA and FHA served as 
signal to some builders to boost starts 
in order to beat the gun on even more 
drastic restrictions and higher prices. 
A relatively large demand for mort- 
gage loans during the next few months 
is looked for by the Society, unless 
tighter restrictions are placed on gov- 
ernment-insured or guaranteed loans, 
or some direct controls are imposed. 
Meantime, there is a tightening of 
mortgage money caused by the large 
volume of houses sold at the same time 
as the heavy withdrawals from savings 
institutions to make down payments 
and other purchases. 


SHIPPING ON CREST 


Reflecting the Korean situation, the 
nation’s merchant marine reached its 
highest level for the year on September 
1, when it totalled 1,350 vessels of 16 
million deadweight tons. The privately- 
owned fleet increased by only one over 
the previous month, but about 90 Vic- 
tory type vessels have been withdrawn 
from lay-up to supplement those in 
service. Great deficiency existing in 
passenger vessels will continue as the 
Government takes over four vessels 
now under construction for troop 
transports. But even with these addi- 
tions, military authorities say that 
troop carrying capacity is only about 
half of what is needed. 


OIL WANTS WARNING 


Consensus of opinion among oil men 
is that even in a major emergency the 
industry can meet military and essen- 
tial needs, yet supply higher quality 
gasoline than during WW II. They 
stress the need for advance warning, 
prompt allocation of necessary ma- 
terials, however, if they are to do the 
job. They still remember the shortages 
of materials which hampered and re- 
stricted their operations in the last 
war. 





FEDERAL THOUGHT CONTROL 


While Congress investigates “lobbies” and “private propaganda,” U.S. 
employees grind out Fair Deal publicity worth $100 million a year 


THE REPUBLICAN National Committee 
will spend perhaps $3,000,000 this 
year. Individual Republican candidates 
may spend another $3,000,000, more 
or less, in the various contested dis- 
tricts. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee and Democratic candidates will 
spend a comparable amount. 

But the propaganda efforts of Uncle 
Sam will amount this year to more than 
$100,000,000. To pay the salaries of 
federal publicity men, not to mention 
others who are camouflaged under var- 
ious titles in the hundreds of bureaus, 
like ex “White House aide” Clark Clif- 
ford, the U. S. Treasury last year 
shelled out more than $1,500,000 each 
month. It spent at least $4,000,000 a 
month to print the releases of these 
propaganda experts and another $3,- 
500,000 a month for mailing. 


In a 9-month period 

studied by the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Branch, 
a typical department — Agricultural — 
ground out 1,998 press releases, 837 
radio scripts, 17 films and 120,000 
copies of its weekly clip sheets. 

The manifestations of federal propa- 
ganda run the gamut of all the old 
tricks used by Broadway and Holly- 
wood press-agents. Some federal depart- 
ments maintain “Congressional liaison 
offices” in the House and Senate Office 
Buildings. Others stage cocktail parties 
for Congressmen and private bigwigs 


who can help sway newspaper, radio, 
or other audiences to a certain point of 
view. Still other departments actually 
pay plain Americans to come to staged 
meetings, at which, in carefully-camou- 
flaged programs, a political “line” is 
foisted on those who attend. 

One such meeting, for instance, was 
held last April in St. Paul, Minn., at 
taxpayer cost of some $50,000, says 
Senator George D. Aiken (R.-Vt.). 


Senator Aiken, 

in a succession of carefully-phrased 
Senate speeches, proved that this meet- 
ing of from 5,000 to 6,000 Production 
and Marketing Administration commit- 
teemen, plus community committeemen 
(those who serve in more or less honor- 
ary capacity on various agricultural 
boards in each county), was promoted 
by the Department of Agriculture, fi- 
nanced by federal funds. All those 
attending had been invited to come to 
St. Paul with the guaranty that a per 
diem payment of $8 for each day would 
be paid to each person in attendance, 
plus traveling expenses at 5¢ a mile. 

At the meeting, these “bought” listen- 
ers heard the Brannan Plan extolled by 
its own author, Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, and by Fair Deal 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.). 

Many of those attending this meeting 
refused to put in claims either for the 
per diem payment or the travel ex- 
penses, since they said that it obviously 
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was a political meeting and had no re 
lation to the problems of administering 
the farm program—the ostensible reason 
for which it had been called. But some 
2,043 had put in claims for such pay- 
ments through May 15, 1950, and hal 
been paid $34,000 in U.S. funds. 

Congressional committees have at- 
tempted at times to find out just how 
extensive are the Government's propa. 
ganda activities. Most have given 
either through failure to obtain eno 
money to finance an adequate study o & 
through lack of time to cover the tre 
mendously broad subject. Some indi- 
vidual Congressmen have been unre 
mitting in their criticism of the federal 
propaganda, combatted the effects of 
those activities through keeping their 
constituents informed. 


One such sharpshooter 

has been U.S. Representative Paul W. 
Shafer (R.-Mich.), who in 1938 made 
a comprehensive speech entitled, “Pub- 
licity Activities of the New Deal,” in 
which he revealed the foundation of the 
enormous federal propaganda structure, 
then just a-building. 

“Present New Deal publicity activities 
are known to employ more personnel, 
cost more money, and produce more 
propaganda than those of any previous 
administration in the nation’s history,” 
he told the House of Representatives. 
“.. . Our Federal petpagands machine 
has not been unfairly likened to those 
of certain well-known central European 
governments. Certainly, in point of ef 
fectiveness and articulation to its public, 
it need doff its hat to none. 

“Despite careful attempts to find out, 
nobody knows the precise extent and 
organization of this publicity work. 
Why? Because, first, Congress passed @ 
law prohibiting the use of public money 
to pay salaries to any ‘publicity expert 
unless specifically appropriated for that 
purpose. Therefore, those carrying ® 
such functions are hidden behind such 
titles as ‘special assistant,’ ‘adminis 
trative assistant,’ or ‘director of it 
formation.’ 

“It is difficult to determine from mere 
titles the extent of personnel engaged 
primarily in publicity work. 

“Secondly, the legal requirement that 
allotments of funds to agencies 
printing and binding be not ex 
is often circumvented by the use 4 
‘duplicating’ processes, such as m 
lithing and photolithographing by ol¢ 
line departments. . . . 

“Thirdly, the requirement that de- 
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ents wishing to publish serial or 
monthly magazines must receive the OK 
of the Bureau of the Budget is evaded 
by the use of offset printing or 
otolithing.” 

Back when Representative Shafer 
was making his disclosures, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture admitted to having 
only 45 Bim in publicity activities; 
the Social Security Board (now the So- 
cial Security Administration) had only 
21 such persons; the War Department 
(now the Department of National De- 
fense, including Army, Navy and Air 
Force) had only eight. Today the De- 
partment of Agriculture has at least 600 
persons engaged in public relations 
work, at salaries ranging from $2,500 to 
$12,500 a year. Half of this robust infor- 
mation staff are in Washington, the re- 
mainder in USDA branch offices in Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Raleigh, 
Dallas, Denver, Albuquerque, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Atlanta, and lesser cities. 
The Social Security Administration is 
spending millions of dollars annually on 
publicity—instead of thousands—and it 
would require months for the Defense 
Secretary to ferret out every propagan- 
dist, open or camouflaged, in his 
sprawling world-wide agency. 


Total budget estimate 

for Agriculture’s Office of Information 
runs to more than $2,500,000, which 
does not include either printing or mail- 
ing expenses of the continuous stream 
of news releases, books, booklets, leaf- 
lets, brochures, radio speeches and films 
employed to sell the American public 
on this or that idea. Agriculture’s print- 
ing bill would run into $5,000,000 a 
year if the agency had to purchase a 
similar amount of printing from job 
shops instead of the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Congressmen who criticize federal 
propaganda make it clear they are not 
objecting to legitimate information 
functions of the federal government. 
Administrators are required by law to 
give their opinions to Congress, when 
requested to do so, but this provision of 
the law has been subverted to mean 
(according to the bureaucrats) that 
they have the right to compose master 
telegrams, send them to typical bureau- 
crats through the country, who in turn 
persuade average citizens to sign the 
telegrams and send them to Congress- 
men to pressure the legislators to pass 
this or that appropriation. 

George H. E. Smith, the well-known 
publicist, has made this distinction be- 
tween legitimate government informa- 
tion and propaganda. He defines 
information” as “the act or process of 
communicating knowledge; to enlight- 
ten.” But propaganda, in his judgment, 
sa plan for the propagation of a 

octrine or a system of principles.” 


October 1, 1950 





MOST FLAGRANTLY-VIOLATED LAW IN AMERICA 


Section 201, U.S. Code, Title 18: Use of appropriations to pay for per- 
sonal service to influence Members of Congress to favor or oppose legislation. 

No part of the money appropriated by any Act shall, in the absence of 
express authorization by Congress, be used directly or indirectly to pay for 
any personal service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, letter, printed or 
written matter, or other device, intended or designed to influence in any 
manner a Member of Congress, to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, 
any legislation or appropriation by Congress, whether before or after the 
introduction of an or resolution proposing such legislation or appropria- 
tion; but this shall not prevent officers and employees of the United States 
from communicating to Members of Congress on the request of any Member 
or to Congress, through the proper official channels, requests for legislation 
or appropriations which they deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

Any officer or employee of the United States who, after notice and hearing 
by the superior officer vested with the power of removing him, is found to 
have violated or attempted to violate this section, shall be removed by such 
superior officer from office or employment. Any officer or employee of the 
United States who violates or attempts to violate this section shall also be 

ilty of a misdemeanor and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a 

e of not more than $500 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, 





or both (July 11, 1919, ch. 6, section 6, 41 Stat. 68). 








Listed expenditures on publicity in 
the Government do not include those 
incurred by President Truman on his 
“non-political” cross country trip last 
Spring, which nicked the taxpayers for 
a million dollars or so, or those incurred 
by Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing, who journeyed to far 
countries only a few months ago to get 
the low-down on socialized medicine, so 
that he might more effectively plug for 
it in this nation. 

Federal Officialdom, from the Presi- 
dent through Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson down to the lowliest federal 
publicity writer in the sticks, is imbued 
with more than money and talent. It 
has a goal, Holy Grail—an America 
made over into a Socialist State. 

The principal sums spent by the 


various agencies aim to promote specific 


socialization projects. Department of 
the Interior concentrates on promoting 
public power—east and west and all 
around the country. If there are no big 
dams in New England, its planners at- 
tempt to persuade the people of New 
England that they need more dams. 
Federal experts are sent into various 
parts of the area—at public expense. 
They make weighty statements about 
the necessity for expanding our power 
resources and taking care of our water 
resources. Nobody doubts the necessity 
of making economical use of water 
and few persons would dispute that 
America in 1960 probably will need 
more electric power than we are using 
this year. Since nobody can argue these 
points, the experts add a seemingly re- 
lated one: It is the federal govern- 
ment’s job to build new dams, power 
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transmission lines, etc. And from then 
on, they take you straight into public 
ownership. 

A year ago, Congressional investiga- 
tors looked through the papers of a 
Bureau of Reclamation employee who 
was hired to appear at booths in coun- 
try fairs, came across a list of his duties. 
One was particularly intriguing. It read: 
_ “Combat the propaganda of private 
power companies in favor of private 
distribution of power.” 


Federal Security Agency’s 
spenders and planners concentrate on 
promoting socialized medicine. Men 
from one or the other of the agencies 
under FSA Administrator Ewing fly to 
New Zealand, Africa, Asia, or wherever 
else they can go at public expense. They 
promote socialized medicine by study- 
ing how it was put across in other 
nations and by gathering statistics or 
arguments to persuade Congress and/or 
the American “peepul.” 

In the Department of Agriculture, 
busy bureaucrats concentrate on selling 
the Brannan Plan. They have not only 
the money, the time and the zeal, but 
also the organization. The potentialities 
of an illegal campaign by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are suggested by 
the agency's size and scope. There are 
3,029 county agricultural associations in 
the U. S. with county offices. There are 
a total of 9,087 county committeemen. 
There are 97,529 community com- 
mitteemen, who work 8,373 man-hours 
each year. For Agriculture personnel, a 
total of more than $20,000,000 is appro- 
priated by Congress each year. Provi- 
sion for travel and other expenses runs 
close to $5,000,000. 

The Democratic majority of the 
“lobby” investigation have just probed 


the “enormous” amounts being spent by 
various groups working to tuate 
the American system of checks and bal- 
ances in Government. It concentrated 
on such vulnerable targets as Edward 
Rumely, of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, and Merwin K. 
Hart, of the Jingoistic white-supremacy 
National Economic Council, but let 
the big ones like Brannan, Ewing, et al, 
go their merry way. 

In July, 1950, for instance, most 
Washington reporters received —_ 
the mail a 36-page illustrated booklet 
entitled, “International Trade Organiza- 
tion—Key To Expanding World Trade 
and Employment.” Small type in the 
front indicated it was sent from the 
“Department of State, Division of Pub- 
lications—Office of Public Affairs Pub- 
lication 3882, Commercial Policy Series 
130, Released June, 1950, CS/G No. 
8306-A.” The document is for sale at 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 

But obviously the Department of 
State already was circulating thousands 
of these expensive documents free to 
newsmen, libraries and other informa- 
tion media throughout the nation. It 
would appear that State Department is 
violating title 18 of the U.S. Code by 
distributing in wholesale quantities a 
document designed to prove that ITO 
participation by this beeen is a 
“must.” Significantly, the pamphlet was 
distributed only a few weeks before 
Congress was to debate whether the 
U. S. should join the ITO. 

Frank Chodorov, writing recently in 
Human Events, quoted a member of 
the House Select Committee Investi- 
gating Lobbying as having said: 

“The Committee for Constitutional 
Government is one of the heaviest 
spending lobbies on record. Its filings 
under Section 205 of the (lobby) act 
set out expenditures of $1,571,240.72 
for the 38 months that the act had been 
in effect. This is an average of $40,000 
a month.” 

No novice at observing the bu- 
reaucracy at work, Chodorov com- 
mented as follows: 

“Peanuts and fiddlesticks! Every hour 
of the day, the agencies of the Govern- 
ment spend more than that monthly 
average to influence legislation, and the 
legislation they plug for is to lengthen 
their tenure, increase their appropria- 
tions, better their emoluments, strength- 
en their hold on the public purse. 
According to Postmaster General Jesse 
Donaldson, who wants more money to 
improve the position of his department, 
last year taxpayers were milked of 
$149 million to cover the cost of mail- 
ing government propaganda. But what 
was the cost of printing it? Or clerk- 
hire? 
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“The biggest, most pernicious, most 
unscrupulous and entirely selfish lobby 
in Washington is the Government. It ig 
at work all the time; it has nothing else 
to do. Its list of ‘contributors’ includes 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. And as it has the effrontery 
to point the finger of scorn at an or- 
ganization that digs up a piddling 
$40,000 a month for the printin 
distribution of literature.” 

A survey by a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Expenditures, 
80th Congress, showed that 800 col- 
umns, or 100 pages, of The New York 
Times would be required to print all 
the hand-out material received by that 
one newspaper from federal agencies 
during a single week. 

Analysis showed that much of it was 
sheer propaganda, designed to influence 
public thinking and to bring pressure 
on Congress. 

Yet, surprisingly, the subcommittee 


Wide World 
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found upon further investigation that 
only a fraction of the publicity drives 
designed to bring pressure on the Con- 
gress are covered by regular “public re 
lations” facilities shown as such oD 
bureau rolls. Most are carried on by 
propagandists working on the federal 
payroll under a variety of innocent 
sounding titles. 

The drive to stimulate pressure for 
socialized medicine, organized inside 
the Government, was one of the earliest 
investigations made by this committee. 
It was found that at least five agencies 
—U. S. Public Health Service, Chil 
dren’s Bureau, Office of Education, De 
partment of Agriculture and Social 
Security Administration — were using 
federal funds illegally to promote s0 
cialized medicine. The campaign was 
carried on through the medium o 
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“health workshops,” which had been 
ed, conducted and largely fi- 

nanced with federal funds, by a key 
p on the federal payroll. 

The committee found that 10 of the 
12 persons agar the first meeting 
of fe “health workshop,” in Washing- 
ton, were employees of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency or one of its sub-agen- 
cies. All favored compulsory health 
insurance—socialized medicine. 








Extraordinary pressure, 
said the committee, was exerted on the 


stalls of the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice to promote compulsory health in- 
surance, and called attention to a letter 
sent out on December 10, 1945, by 
Thomas Parran, then Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, to 
all field men and staff operatives. This 
letter referred to President Truman’s 
message to Congress of November 19, 
1945, urging enactment of a national 
health program. 

The Surgeon General’s letter referred 
to the President’s message as a “subject 
of the highest importance to every citi- 
zen,” adding: 

“The appropriate executive agencies 
of the Government have been spe- 
cifically instructed by the President to 
assist in carrying out this legislative 
program as presented to Congress.” 

The Surgeon General then listed the 
several health bills pending before 
Congress, and continued: 

“Every officer of the Public Health 
Service will wish to familiarize himself 
with the President’s message and will 
be guided by its provisions when mak- 
ing any public statements likely to be 
interpreted as representing the official 
views of the Public Health Service.” 

After its investigation, admittedly a 
brief and inconclusive one insofar as 
any real “digging” was concerned, the 
House Committee concluded that “the 
greatest and most effective lobby in the 
nation today is that conducted by fed- 
eral administrative agencies.” 





































on the federal payroll, strategically as- 
signed throughout the 48 states and 
territories, comprise a very effective 
field army for the waging of campaigns 
to influence popular opinion and to 
bring pressure upon Congress in spe- 
cific issues. 

“... The average citizen assumes his 
federal government to be objective, 
impartial, and fair in its information 
services. He ordinarily accepts as au- 
thoritative that information which 
comes from government through official 
channels. Whereas the individual might 
reject propaganda coming to him from 
other sources, he is more likely to be 
receptive to it when it is offered in the 
Suise of ‘information’ which comes 


through official channels.” 
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“The more than 2,000,000 employees © 





The White House itself is the spear- 
head of the propaganda campaign. 
There are no less nine men in the 
White House who spend a major por- 
tion of their time ghosting material for 
President Harry Truman. It may be 
used at a friendly breakfast conference 
of farm radio specialists from the hin- 
terlands, on a nationwide fireside chat 
designed to reach millions in their 
homes, in White House press confer- 
ences, or from the rear end of a cam- 
paign train. The thought may or may 
not be the President’s, but the words 
are the words of trained propagandists 
on the U. S. payroll. 

When the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Branch 
asked the Bureau of the Budget to 
make a complete factual tabulation of 
all publicity and propaganda expendi- 
tures in all the federal departments for 
the fiscal year 1947, the Congress- 
men were informed that even a pre- 
liminary compilation would require 
three months’ work and would cost ap- 
proximately $150,000. It was not or- 
dered. 

Insofar as a peremptory investiga- 
tion could determine, public informa- 
tion costs of federal government agen- 
cies in fiscal 1946 were $74,829,476. 
An earlier study, made for the fiscal 
year 1941, had shown total publicity 
expenditures of $28,000,000. The pres- 
ent estimate of $100,000,000 is con- 
sidered conservative, in view of the 
large numbers of persons known now 
to be working in certain agencies that 
previously had only a few press rela- 
tions men. 

Some 45,000 federal employees in 
1946 devoted their time, wholly or in 
part, to “information activities.” The 
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number undoubtedly is much greater 
today. And every Congressman knows 
that many officials and employees, usin 
funds not marked as “publicity funds, 
contribute indirectly to the volume of 
federal publicity and propaganda. 

Yet, the tangible cost, large as it is, 
may not be the greatest concern. 

If the bureaucratic publicity machine 
can be used to impose a “good” project 
upon the Boome. why could its directors 
not use the same machine to impose 
“bad” ideas upon the people? The dan- 
ger is as simple as that. 


TOUCHING PROBLEM 


In 1887, somebody in Denver got the 
Community Chest idea—to pool re- 
sources and put the charitable touch 
on the public just once a year. The 
idea worked, except that each partici- 
pating organization wanted half of 
everything collected—a mathematical 
impossibility. Cleveland finally solved 
the problem in 1913, with a pre-ar- 
ranged, allotted budget with a definite 
dollar goal. Other towns followed suit. 

Now, however, in many localities the 
Community Chest has found itself just 
one of the many appeals. Several new 
national fund-raising agencies have 
sprung up since 29, and once these 
new campaigns started moving under 
a full head of steam they were loath 
to entrust their financial fate to the 
studied pie-cutting of local community 
committees. The American Red Cross 
and National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis never did allow local chap- 
ters to participate in Chest drives or 
benefits. Other isolationist funds in- 
clude the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, American Cancer Society, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, and the American Heart 
Association. When the Dayton local 
chapter of the Cancer Society was 
handed a fat check by the Chest as 
their portion of campaign funds, the 
national organization refused to accept 
it. 

These independent agencies may 
have to make exceptions when such 
mammoth companies as Ford Motors 
insists on just one coordinated drive. 
They may be left out in the cold by 
cities which grant their Appeals Re- 
view Boards power to prohibit cam- 
paigns conducted outside Community 
Chests. 

The solution may lie in the direc- 
tion of state-wide “Community” Chest 
drives, where the ability of a state or- 
ganization to tap rural purses may be 
of sufficient attraction as to encourage 
participation by recalcitrant national 
organizations. Michigan State’s United 
Health and Welfare Fund claims that 
almost 75% of their ’49 donations of 
$1,091,858 was “new money,” i.e., 
wouldn’t have been anted up had not 





the charity drive been state-wide. 

Yet a good argument for consolida- 
tion of multiple appeals continues to 
lie within city and town limits. San 
Jose, Calif., contributed only $74,000 
to disorganized charity drives before 
these were consolidated; the followin 
year the figure reached $149,000. And 
Louisville, Ky., upped its take from 
$135,000 to $237,000 after regrouping 
into a Community Chest. 

Even with today’s crowded “gimme” 
field, national contributions to the vari- 
ous Chests increased from $188,061,- 
328 in 48 to $192,833,988 in °49, with 
today’s contributions averaging 192% 
above 1929 levels. But then again 


ya age 3 else has also gone up, in- 


cluding charity medicines, foods, and 
maintenance. 

Local Chest committees are hoping 
that an amendment to the Social Secur- 
ity bill incorporating the tax into in- 
come tax deductions, and permitting 
the 14% bite to apply to annual wages 
(not just the first $3,000) will go 
through. This will knock into a cocked 
hat many manufacturers’ argument 
that there isn’t enough room on em- 
ployees’ checks to record a Chest de- 
duction. 

Chesters also hope to crack the 
almost-solid phalanx of medical men 
who seldom kick in to Chest drives on 
the theory that their unpaid bills con- 
_stitute an adequate contribution. Com- 
mitteemen dispute this, point out that 
doctors average out their charges be- 
tween the haves and have nots. 


SHEAFFER’S 
STOCKHOLDERS 


Sheaffer, president of W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., feels it’s his bounden duty 
to enlighten stockholders on the intri- 
cacies of government-in-business. In 
doing so, he pulls no punches— as this 
excerpt from his company’s last an- 
nual report testifies: 

“In view of all this activity to make 
over our economy, I urge that you 
keep constantly asking yourself whether 
there is any magic at all in the mere 
association with a government depart- 
ment, agency or committee that makes 
an otherwise ordinary human being 
capable of altering, planning, regulat- 
ing, controlling, or determining what 
is best for such a dynamic economy as 
ours. If the men who manage just one 
single enterprise have to devote all of 
their time to that job to do it suc- 
cessfully, it certainly stands to reason 
that a group of men in Washington can’t 
possibly manage our entire economy.” 

And that’s only a sample of Sheaffer's 
excellent marksmanship; the rest of his 
49 message is replete with similar 
broadsides—as was his report last year. 
Having vented his ire, Sheaffer was a 
mite curious as to its effect on the 
company’s 2,700 shareholders. Did they 
like the idea? Or did they think him 
“out of character”? 

A healthy 38% (1,030) of the cor- 
porative family jumped at the ques- 
tionnaire he sent out, with well over 
90% in favor of Sheaffer's discussing 
“matters pertaining to the overall econ- 
omy.” Only a few scattered replies sug- 
gested the president leave national af- 
fairs alone. 

Thus heartened, the 52-year-old 
president (son of W. A. Sheaffer, 


Rather surprising was the response 
to the question: “Should the annual re. 
port contain pictures, illustrations, and 
charts?” A firm 36.8% said “no” to pic. 
tures and illustrations, and 31% voted 
against charts—with approximately 33% 
abstaining from comment. 

The response to the question asking 
stockholders who tipped them off to 
buying the company’s stock will gi 
brokers a boot: of the 55.5% who Tad 
the stock recommended to them, only 
14.7% of these bought on the advice of 
bankers and brokers—the remainin 
85.3% going to friends, relatives, a 
“others” for their investment advice. 

Some random stockholder comment: 
“Are you for Bob Taft and the Taft- 
Hartley Bill?” “Thanks for extra divi- 
dend last quarter.” “Holders of common 
stock not getting large enough divi- 
dends.” “The older pens are best you 
have manufactured.” “Don’t ever make 
a pen as lousy as . 

One employee-stockholder wistfully 
requested a “quiet corner for relaxing 
at noon.” 

Craig Sheaffer was extremely happy 
with the results of the questionnaire, 
graciously reasoned that if stockholders 
accepted his blowing off steam on the 
economic question it was only fair that 
they be given an equal opportunity to 


blow their own tops. 


MUTUALS MUTED 


SALEs sPIEL of the fast blooming, $2 
billion mutual fund business was re 
cently given the once-over by the om- 
nipotent SEC, found wanting in some 
respects. Going into a huddle with a 
committee from the National Associa- 
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The poll sheds light on Sheaffer's 220 a, i oa 

stockholder family, which is probably BS ™ Imi 

a fairly typical group. The “men no- policy 

body knows” turned out to be middle- ture” 

class people, with 19.8% of the re- junke 

sponders in the under-$3,000-a-year “The 

income bracket, 20.1% under $5,000 sisten 

and 12.9% under $7,000. Thus, all told, selfis} 

52.8% were in the under-$7,000 im easy 1 

brackets. conce 

Contrary to the old saw that stocks highly 

are bought by the wolves of Wall Street long-t 


for “quick killings” only, 92.17% of 
those answering the questionnaire 
stated they were holding the stock 
“primarily for income,” with 82.16% 
owning stocks in other companies— 
presumably for the same purpose. As 
proof of their abiding interest in the 
long-range plans of the company, 93.2% 
stated they thoroughly read the annual 
report, and 87.8% said it was easy to 
understand. 
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youngish, SEC vice-chairman Donald 
C, Cook to 500 mutual funds salesmen, 
In marked contrast to previous utter- 
ances, Cook’s line was generally friend- 
ly. After complimenting the cooperative 
attitude of the mutuals, Cook said that 
the policy statement does not constitute 
an indictment of the investment com- 
pany idea, nor a wre indictment of 
the companies or their dealers. He even 
gave the mutuals a pat on the head, re- 
ferring to them as “a useful instru- 
ment. 

But, he pointed out, a relatively 
small group, as is the case in every 
industry, had lowered the standards by 
their practices, necessitating remedial 
action. Reverting to the basic intent of 
the Securities Act of 1933, he said that 
all he asked for was that dealers just 
tell the truth. Avoid puffs, he adjured, 
or the giving of misleading information. 
For instance, just because an industry 
in which a fund has large investments 
has good prospects (example: televi- 
sion), it can’t be implied that whatever 
advance is foreseen for that industry is 
automatically reflected in higher values 
for the investment company shares. 
Moreover, it can’t be implied that mu- 
tuals are direct sources of new capital. 
Nor can they be referred to or repre- 
sented as being cooperatives. 

Taking up the question of sales 
charges, Cook advised his listeners not 
to be ashamed of them. This sales 
charge or “load,” averaging 7% to 8%, 
pays the commission of the dealer, but 
it constitutes a handicap in selling. He 
advised the dealers to give a full ex- 
planation of what it means, and what 
service the client gets for it. The SEC is 
quite specific on this point: all sales 
literature must mention the fact that 
a sales charge was made. This point 
was one of the few that dealers griped 
at. Mutuals, they claimed, was the 
“only industry” singled out for such 
special treatment. 

Immediate result of the new SEC 
policy is that virtually all sales litera- 
ture must be revised, if not wholly 
junked. Cook summed up the situation: 
The problem is to make practice con- 
sistent with theory, and not permit the 
selfish insistence of some for quick, 
B® “sy returns to divert the industry from 
concentrating upon the realization of 
highly desirable and entirely attainable 
long-term goals.” 


APPLIANCE MANIA 

lr 1992 sees the inauguration of the 
first woman President of the United 
States, surly misogynists may well lay 
e blame to automatic kitchen equip- 
ment. Appliances pouring into Ameri- 
can homes have done more to emanci- 
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LEVITT AND LEVITTOWN PRIEST: all the comforts of home 


Manufacturers of automatic washing 
machines confidently expect to sell over 
a million units this year, a sudsy 50% of 
total dollar sales in the washing ma- 
chine industry. Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc., sold only 330,000 automa- 
tics from Sept. 1937 until Pearl Harbor, 
when washing-machine production 
gave way to more essential products. 
When the material dam broke in 1947, 
it succeeded in selling more than twice 
as many washers in this one year alone 
than it had sold since 37. By 1948, 
automatic washers cornered 18% of the 
entire washing-machine market—only to 
be put to shame by 1949’s 30%, and 
50's _unrevealed but even greater 
figure. While the automatics are stead- 
ily churning upwards in sales, semi- 
automatic sales for the first quarter of 
*50 hit the million-unit mark. 

The saga of the automatic washing 
machine is but typical of the stampede 
of modern housewives toward electrical 
time-saving appliances. The Crosley Di- 
vision of the Avco Mfg. Corp. reports 
more than three and a half times the 
orders for appliances (mostly television 
and refrigerators) on hand now over 
a similar period in 1949. Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Mansfield, Ohio, ap- 
pliance division recently jacked up its 
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employees to a peak 8,000 and put 
them on two shifts to keep abreast of 
bulging order books. Fred Maytag II, 
Newton, Iowa’s somewhat eccentric 
president of Maytag Co., says his com- 
pany can’t keep up with demands for 
its automatic washer, reports sales for 
the first six months of °50 are 47% 
higher than those for *49. And Hot- 
point, Inc., (a GE subsidiary) states 
that six-month sales have topped all 
periods—including the hectic post-war 
years—by 25%. 

What gives? Is American woman- 
hood suddenly bursting from the tan- 
talizing semi-shackles of the early 20th 
Century? Are husbands wilting under 
the imperious orders of former WACS, 
WAVES, and SPARS? Or are they just 
loaded with dough? Then again, per- 
haps the nation is in some sort of 
female technological revolution. No- 
body really knows, and appliance 
manufacturers are too busy to find out. 
To a man they can put a finger on the 
cause of the most recent surge in or- 
ders—Korea, and the fear of shortages. 
Beyond that, it’s anybody’s guess. 

Certainly one big factor is the abun- 
dance of electricity. The country’s kilo- 
watt capacity has increased more than 
40% since *44, with electric and gas 


utilities spending $3, 160,000,000 last 
year in increasing Pe are plant out- 
put, close to half of the $7,860,000,000 
spent by all manufacturing and mining 
industries for new plant and equip- 
ment during ’49. The post-war years 
have seen an equally impressive expan- 
sion of service lines to outlying districts 
unfamiliar with the muscle-saving en- 
ergy of the volt and the ampere. 

Yet kilowatt abundance and in- 
creased lineage are not the complete 
answer. More than 7,750,000 homes 
wired for electricity are still using old- 
fashioned ice boxes; 30,000,000 wired 
homes don’t use electricity to cook 
with, and 8,500,000 of these, although 
serviced with both electricity and gas, 
use neither; and home freezers are only 
in 5.2% of the nation’s wired homes. 
Wired homes are waiting—and have 
been waiting—for the appliance mania 
to take root. Now that it has, it won't 
be long before every Tess, Dot, and 
Harriet has at least one work-saving 
gadget. 

Another contributing factor: the ten- 
dency of home builders to pack new 
houses with every modern appliance 
that might make the freedom-loving 
bride drool in anticipated delight. 
Twenty years ago a man bought a 
house to live in, and that’s all. Not so 
today. The prospective purchaser of a 
house in ducky Heather Haven now 
expects a television set built into his 
future domicile. He accepts as a matter 
of course the automatic washing ma- 
chine, dishwasher, dryer, garbage dis- 
posal unit, refrigerator, wall-sized ther- 
mopane window, and silver-plated kit- 
chen fan. 

Fabulous Levitt & Sons, Long Island 
town builders, offer all of the above— 
except silver plate on the kitchen fan— 


G.E."S DISPOSALL: 
cheaper than a garbage wagon? 


for around $8,000 (complete with 
house). The appeal of these fully- 
equipped homes is, of course, that all 
appliances are “bought” with practi- 
cally no money down and up to 25 
years to pay. Akron’s Heslop Co. is 
currently building 500 homes in Cuya- 
hoga Falls with “the works,” and vet- 
erans paid only $40 down for the entire 
shootin’ match before the recent credit 
crackdown. One builder estimates that 
the retail value of the extras in his 
medium-priced homes—including all 
the aforementioned appliances, plus 
patio, hobby room, multiple thermo- 
stats, and a full-sized bed—would run 
around $5,000. Newlyweds just don’t 
have cash for these items, but jump for 
them on a 20-year mortgage. 

This new idea in housing is taking an 
estimated 20% of dishwasher and gar- 
bage disposal production, no smail fac- 
tor in the appliance-mad market. 

Older homes are being profitably 








BOLIVIA’S PILOT BRIDAUX: 
A matter of a few words... . 





marked by the appliance age also, Jn 
addition to the natural replacement of 
outmoded kitchen equipment with 
modern time and work-savers, homes in 
at least one locality are being forced 
to install garbage disposal units for 
sanitary reasons. Plumbers in Jasper, 
Ind., last February began the town. 
wide chore of installing General Elec. 
tric waste disposers in the kitchen sinks 
of all local homes. Town fathers had 
shrewdly figured that it might be 
cheaper to resort to this modern method 
of garbage disposal rather than pay a 
yearly $13,000 in wages and equipment 
for collectors, and‘ another $3,000 for 
spraying cans with DDT against flies, 
rodents, and—possibly—polio. On Av- 
gust 1 the collectors made their last 
rounds, and the town of Jasper launched 
into an experiment that might well re- 
sult in disposal-unit sales reaching an 
unheard of peak a few years hence. 


AIRY LINGO 


Arter Bolivian fighter-pilot Rios Br- 
daux crashed into an Eastern Airliner 
over Washington last November 1, kill- 
ing 55, investigators found he had mis- 
understood instructions from the radio 
tower. Ever since, the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration has been analyzing 
air lingo to prevent a recurrence. 

Big problem is to discourage the use 
of similar-sounding words that mean 
different things, according to Aviation 
Age’s latest report on the CAA re 
search. Words like “ascend” and “de- 
scend” sound very much alike through 
radio static and the roar of airplane 
engines. Pilots are now advised to us 
“climb” instead of “ascend.” Americat 
Airlines tells its flight crews to sa 
“four thousand five hundred feet” ir- 
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EASTERN’S CRASHED AIRLINER AT WASHINGTON: 
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stead of the easy-to-misunderstand 
“forty-five hundred feet.” And instead 
of “Are you able to communicate with 
Flight 169?” towers are encouraged to 




















































ed I ask, “Able 169?” 
for Introduction of jets has complicated 
er. i the problem, for the new whizplanes 
m- @ have given rise to a pilots’ patois all its 
ec. | own. A jet jockey reporting that his in- 
nks | sttument panel indicated an engine 
ad failure might say, for example: “The 
be | pinball machine shows a flame-out in 
104 fe the blow torch.” 
ya Apart from slang cults, usage of or- 
ent @ dinary aviation terms differs greatly 
for | from airport to airport. “Roger,” for 
ies example, appears among the ten most 
Ay. @ commonly used words at the Washing- 
last ton, D. C., radio tower, but isn’t in the 
hed | first ten at Boston, Baltimore, or Okla- 
re- | homa City. The word “right” is in Bos- 
an & ton’s first ten, but not elsewhere. And 
». |p the expression “over”—companion to the 
warborn “roger”’—makes up 6.6% of 
total words used in Washington, 3.2% 
in Oklahoma City, and doesn’t even 
Bri & crack the first ten in the other cities. 
iinet Present status of aviation’s war of 
kill- words? 
mis § (It’s up in the air. 
adio 
na § GREEK GIFT 
7 E “Beware OF GREEKS bearing gifts,” 
, use | doesn’t apply to Eftikios Protopapa- 
nean @ Cakis, a Cretan mountaineer who has 
ation @ just presented a rare wild goat to the 
U.S. 
oe The goat betokens appreciation of 
ougt Marshall Plan aid from a little hamlet 
plane called Apanachori. Of the 3360 million 
> we funnelled into war-torn Greece in the 
Pat last couple of years, Apanachori has 
sav received little-some canned milk and 
» ip. fe Sugar, mainly. 





The goat gift has smagcholnaint sig- 
nificance: according to legend an ani- 
mal of the same species succorred the 
Greek god Zeus in his greatest travail. 
Much more than an exhibit (it will be 
shown at the Washington, D. C. zoo), 
the goat is a striking symbol of the 
goodwill built up by U. S. aid. In a 
propaganda-perverted world, this ges- 
ture by a handful of isolated villagers 
underscores an often-forgotten side of 


power politicking—sincere human rela- 
tions, 





























CLASS BLOWUP 


THERE'S NOTHING transparent about the 
Current demand for glass. Construc- 
tion and automotive snastsles have fig- 
watively become glass eaters, shatter- 
ng the nerves of glass-production men 
who are desperately wheedling the last 
Ounce of glass from “obsolete” equip- 
ment. The insatiable appetite of these 
industries—whetted by the war scare— 
has caused design engineers to scamper 
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about for faster production methods. 
One company, the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., is now batting out bent glass 
with their third set of completely new 
equipment since World War II (with 
six month earnings of $15,063,850, 


against last year’s $9,105,831, no 
groans are coming from L.O.F). 

Once considered an unsafe feature 
of automobile construction, automo- 
bile makers are today using 30% more 
of the laminated, shatter-proof glass 
than they did before the war. Curved 
windshields, once considered too costly 
(except for aircraft) are now common- 
place. Other technological improve- 
ments in glass making machinery are 
opening new vistas—not only for profit- 
seeking manufacturers, but the enjoy- 
ment-seeking public. 

For instance, today’s modern home 
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GLASSBLOWER: 
the domestic puff-up is three-fold 


uses about 450 square feet of window 
glass; before the war the figure was 
only 150 sq. ft. New office buildings, 
using 50% more glass than in pre-war 
construction, are often towers of glass. 
The new United Nations Secretariat 
building and the yet-to-be-built Lever 
Brothers building in New York are 
touted as “all-glass” construction, bode 
well for a glassy future. 

The post-war craze for glass and 
more glass has reached such a fever 
pitch that Levitt & Sons, Long Island’s 
fabulous town-builders, crow about the 
Thermopane view windows in their 
4,000 low-cost homes almost to the ex- 
clusion of other equally-attractive fea- 
tures. These new-fangled windows, in- 
cidentally, are more than two sheets of 
glass slapped together with a dash of 
publicity. The entrapped air has been 
dehydrated at the factory, resulting in 
a non-conductive panel said to be equal 
in insulation value to six inches of solid 
concrete. 

Glass blocks—used for decorative 
store fronts and light-passing factory 
walls—and spun glass insulation pad- 
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ding add to the construction list. People 
are also going for a new trick glass 
(called Mirropane) that permits apart- 
ment-house dwellers to peer out at bell- 
ringers without the latter seeing them. 
The outside face appears like a solid 
mirror, but it actually has cleverly fab- 
ricated screening which reflects an 
image, yet has sufficient apertures to 
permit the housewife to peep through. 

Glass is also squirming its way into 
woven “fabrics” used mainly as drap- 
eries. And today the U.S. produces its 
own beautifully designed, leaded glass- 
ware—whereas a short 15 years ago 
comparable products could only be 
obtained through importers (mostly 
Sweden, France, and Czechoslovakia). 

But in spite of the peak demand for 
glass as a construction material, its 
price has risen less than other building 
materials—aluminum excepted—during 
the past ten years. Since 1939 it has 
risen only 31%, while the average price 
of all building materials has gone up 
an unhealthy 114%—cement 45%, paint 
77%, lumber a lofty 233%. 

It’s taken a long time for the glass 
industry to slug its way out of its tra- 
dition-bound shell. If it continues its 
present pace, by 1960 there won't be 
a place in the country where it’s safe 
to throw stones. 


READ ’EM AND LEAP 


THE MAN WHO reads fast learns faster— 
all things being equal. He is the font of 
knowledge to whom the boss repairs 
when he is in desperate need of “the 
facts.” 

Industry is beginning to recognize 
this, and in several instances has sent 
its top brass back to school to learn to 
read all over again. J. F. Nicholl, gen- 
eral manager of Chicopee Mfg. Co.’s 
New York sales ‘office, became _per- 
turbed over the bulging briefcases his 
top executives lugged homeward every 
night, determined to do something 
about it. In eight one-hour lessons, 
New York’s Speed Reading Institute 
taught the Chicopee execs (including 
Nichol]) to read 62% faster, elevating 
them from an above-average 310 words 
per minute to a speedy 510. Burlington 
Mills, Eastman Kodak, General Elec- 
tric, and Speigel, Inc., are among a 
score of companies that use mechani- 
cal reading accelators in teaching ex- 
ecutives to step up their absorption of 
written material. 

But must you have mechanical aids 
or go back to school in order to read 
faster? The answer is no—if you tackle 
the problem in the right way. However, 
most people take a wild stab at speed 
reading and give it up in anguish and 
disgust long before anything is accom- 
plished. Or they'll succeed in achiev- 
ing a phenomenal reading speed—only 
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FADIMAN ON READING: 
we suffer from chronic reverence 


to forget everything that they've read. 

As Jack Yourman, director of the 
Speed Reading Institute puts it, “there’s 
a big difference in learning to read 
fast, and learning to read.” For this 
reason, Yourman and his staff shy awa 
from overemphasizing mechanical ie 4 
ing aids which are apt to induce speed 
without understanding. His method 
starts with a vocabulary check. Many 
people can’t read fast for the simple 
reason that they don’t know the mean- 
ing of many commonplace words. Your- 
man spots this difficulty right off the 
bat, takes corrective measures if war- 
ranted. 

Next, Yourman and his staff find out 
what subjects interest the student—hob- 
bies, fiction, sports stories, etc. There’s 
little point in trying to boost reading 
speed on a diet of indigestibles. When 
vocabularly, interests, and normal read- 
ing speed (between 200 and 300 words 
per minute) have been established, In- 
stitute staffers square their shoulders 
for the bout with obstacle Number 
One: word worship. 

Most readers are of the I-saw-a-cat 
variety, in which the eye and attention 
is focused on each and every written 
word. The big problem is to convince 
people that every written word is not 
gold, that sentences, paragraphs, and 
even pages have been written to fur- 
ther but a single thought. This is of 
utmost importance to the busy execu- 
tive who's interested only in the meat 
in the average report —— his desk. 
To get him into the habit of retaining 
the meat and ignoring the fat in his 
everyday correspondence, the Institute 
gets him to phrase—in his own words— 


the essence of succeedingly lengthy — 


paragraphs. By the time he is reading 
up to two pages which contain but a 
single thought, he’s in a. favorable 


frame of mind to concede that much 
wordage is verbose, redundant, prolix— 
in a word, unnecessary. 

This willingness to trim down verbal 
superfluity varies with individuals. En- 
gineers, for instance, look askance at 
scanning. Having been long subjected 
to technical literature in which, usually, 
every word is of a qualifying nature, 
they hesitate to lightly pass over adjec- 
tives, adverbs, prepositions, etc. Yet in 
a world being increasingly managed by 
technicians who are required to elevate 
themselves from the specific to the gen- 
eral, it behooves the aspiring engineer 
to practice fractional distillation in his 
reading habits. 

Another group of plodders feel that 
any attempt to skip words or phrases 
is a form of cheating. To say “Yes, I 
read that,” when they but skimmed 
over an article gives them a very real 
sense of shame. Yourman—a former 
clinical psychologist—calls this a throw- 
back to the rigid, knuckle-cracking 
three-R days. 

Lightning-reader Clifton Fadiman 
(100 pages an hour) puts his finger on 
the trouble when he says that “The 
trouble with practically all of us is that 
we suffer from chronic reverence. We 
make the unwarranted assumption that 
because a man is in print he has some- 
thing to say, and, acting on this as- 
sumption, we read his every word with 
scrupulous care. This may be good 
manners, but it’s a confounded waste of 
time.” 

If an additional clincher is needed to 
convince word-worshipers that they 
should purify their efforts, it’s the fact 
that as we grow older our powers of 
concentration and retention diminish. 
What more logical, then, than to select 
the significant ideas, facts, and 
thoughts for retention, rather than lose 
all (“Am I slipping?”) by lavishing the 
enfeebled powers of memory on printed 
charlatans? 

Once the student grasps the need for 
leapfrog reading, the next step is to 
train him to perceive several words at 
a glance, instead of letting his eye 
come to rest on each individual word— 
or even syllable. This takes practice. 
Yourman sometimes uses a “tachisto- 
scope” to speed up the process, but it 
can also be done by consciously reduc- 
ing eye movements until a book line 
can be read in three or even fewer 
eye movements. The tachistoscope ac- 
complishes this by projecting an ever 
lengthening series of numbers on a 
screen in decreasing time increments, 
until the eye is trained to “grab” num- 
bers flashed the width of the screen in 


“a split second. 


But even after you have learned to 
snap up 600 words a minute through 
widening your field of vision, you may 
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not be reading properly. Your speed 
must be combined with (1) thought 
absorption and (2) mental organization, 
of these thoughts in an easily recalled 
pattern. To further this end, Yourman 
teaches his students to analyze written 
material by category (fiction, prob. 
lem-solution, opinion, conclusion-fact), 
so that—by selecting the appropriate 
mental sieve—the reader can anticipate 
the writer’s technique and group his 
mental impressions accordingly. The 
student is also taught to recognize bad 
writing—just in case a particularly bad 
piece of writing tends to give him the 
sensation he’s not “getting” it. 
Regardless of how rapid a reader you 
become, all reading cannot proceed at 
one unvarying clip. In report reading 
for instance, you might well breeze 
through the introductory paragraphs; 
but when your eye reaches the core of 
the report—the facts, figures, and con- 
clusions reached—it had better slow 
down to a comfortable, comprehending 
trot. Once you've learned how to read 
properly, however, youll never be 
forced to an ignominious crawl. 
Again to quote Fadiman, “you'll be 
able to seize a point and be off to the 
next one while the author is stil 
worrying the first one to death.” 


SALESMAN FARLEY 


THE BIGGEST opportunity in America 
today? “Sales!” claims super-salesman 
Jim Farley. Why? “Because there are 
19,000,000 more people in the U. S$. 
now than in 1940, all of whom have 
more needs and more wants.” 
Interviewed for a projected FORBES 
book on America’s master salesmen, 
Coca-Cola Export Chairman Farley 
professes amazement at the “limitless 
possibilities for salesmen. Producers 


Wide Wot! 
FARLEY ON SELLING: 
a man must continue fighting 
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are still “very far from the saturation 
point of putting the good things of 
everyday living into the American 
home, the new efficiencies of operation 
into offices and factories. The gap be- 
tween our ability to produce and to put 
to use through selling has never been 
wider.” 

A one-time doorbell ringer himself, 
(he sold party platforms for votes, not 
products for dollars), politico Farley 
knows what's needed for good sales- 
manship. Biggest requirement: a “per- 
sonalized twang.” Second angle: unless 
the customer is made to feel important, 
he will never be convinced of the worth 
of either the salesman or his product. 
The law of average must be won over 
by “giving one’s self the benefit of the 
doubt by going to see every possible 
prospect, however tough the situation 
may seem.” 

Farley acknowledges that most of his 
success in politics on both the national 
and local levels was made possible by 
his understanding of salesmanship. “To 
sell either a product or a political idea 
successfully, a man must be able to con- 
tinue yy enthusiastically and hon- 
estly in the face of any defeat.” 

One of the most successful means he 
finds to keep away from defeat is 
through letter writing. This he con- 
siders an addition to his personal ap- 
proach. It provides “ways of keeping in 
touch, and of keeping remembered be- 
tween orders. . . . You may find your- 
self working overtime to get these let- 
ters out, but they will prove a real help 
in keeping goodwill at a high level 
between calls.” Often considered 
America’s number one letter writer, 
Farley warns never to underestimate 
the power of a billet doux. “This goes 
for commercial as well as political sell- 
ing .. . each letter a salesman sends a 
prospect—provided there’s a good rea- 
son for writing it—is one more step 
toward the next order.” 

Farley believes there’s no selling ca- 
reer as rewarding and as exciting, yet as 
hazardous, as politics. “With all the 
temptations and degredations that beset 
it, politics is still the noblest career any 
man can choose.” And, as in selling, 
there is “no shame in losing an honest 
fight for an order or an election.” 


SANTA FE ALL 
THE WAY 


In chorus joined, the railroads chant 

ii woes. The grievances—govern- 
ment restraints and subsidized compe- 
tition—deserve their airing, but the 
Main effect of the loud lament seems 
to have been the lumping of all the in- 
dividual lines into one big problem in- 
dustry in the minds of the general 
public. Two interim reports released 
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West is West, and East is East... 


METZMAN OF N. Y. CENTRAL 








last month by a pair of the country’s 
largest railroads, however, show how 
far this conception is from the truth. 

About the only resemblance be- 
tween the profit statements of the New 
York Central and Santa Fe systems is 
that they are both labeled net income. 
For the first seven months of 1950 the 
Central was able to bank $687,000 out 
of a total operating revenue of over 
$400 million. For the same period the 
Santa Fe had a net income of almost 
$31 million on a gross of $268 million. 
Succinctly, the western road made just 
about 45 times as much money as the 
eastern one on a volume of business 
only two-thirds as great. 

For the whole year there probably 
will not be this fearsome difterence— 
Central was crippled by the coal strike 
last February—but, judging from past 
years, it will remain substantial. In 
1949, for instance, the Santa Fe system 
showed a profit of $50 million on a 
$482.8 million volume, while the Cen- 
tral’s net was $13.5 million on total 
operating revenues of $772.2 million— 
almost four times the profit on less than 


two-thirds the volume of business. 

What’s the trouble? Railroad econo- 
mists fill volumes explaning the details, 
but a cursory glance at the income 
statements of the two roads shows a 
couple of big reasons why the western 
roads are better situated than the 
eastern ones, and why the Santa Fe, in 
particular, makes such a tremendously 
better record than the Central. The first 
is that for every item of expense the 
Central pays a much higher bill than 
the Santa Fe. Its territory is more popu- 
lous and yields more business, but this 
advantage is more than offset by such 
factors as the excessive cost of operat- 
ing terminals, branch lines, and the 
upkeep of lines through heavily popu- 
lated areas. Thus the net from railway 
operations of the Central is brought 
down to a level roughly equivalent to 
that of the Santa Fe. But the really big 
slice which comes out of Central’s in- 
come pie is interest on funded debt 
($36 million last year). By contrast 
Santa Fe had to pay out only $8 million 
to service its debt. 

What Central must pay out in inter- 
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est on pain of bankruptcy, the Route 
of The Chief can use for dividends, 
more Diesels, or any other purpose it 
sees fit. It may have good reason for 
wailing hastily in the railroad lament— 
its earnings still are only in the vicinity 
of 6% on property investment—but it 
need not be classed with its starveling 
brethren down East. 


BARGES 
“FOR DEFENSE” 


PARTISANS OF THE Government's an- 
tique barge line, the Inland Waterways 
Corp., are still trying to squeeze 
through Congress a bill to give it a $7 
million handout in the form of in- 
creased captialization. (See FORBES, 
March 1, 1950). The Senate version, 
$211, has been given a favorable nod 
by the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, but the companion 
bill is gathering dust in the House sub- 
committee headed by Texas Represen- 
tative Lindley Beckworth. 

As with many another enfeebled 
company or industry, the needs of na- 
tional defense have now been dredged 
up to help the barge line. Louisiana 
Senators Long and Ellender, and Rep- 
resentatives Boggs and Hebert last 


month called upon Harry Truman to 
intervene personally in Federal’s be- 
half. Wired the quartet: “. .. An 
emergency is upon us and the present 
Korean situation is creating an acute 
boxcar shortage. For these and addi- 
tional reasons advanced before both the 
Senate and House committees it is 
necessary that funds be made imme- 
diately available to Federal—otherwise 
shippers and receivers located in the 
28 mid-continent states will be de- 
prived of the present valuable services 
furnished by Federal. Further, present 
condition of Federal’s equipment and 
number of unserviceable barges pre- 
vents it from presently properly serving 
the mid-continent area. This situation 
will become progressively worse and 
will endanger our national defense pro- 
gram unless quick and affirmative ac- 
tion is taken by the present Con- 
gress.... 

Before throwing a life-ring to his 
water-logged dependent, the President 
might take note of the fact that the 
country’s river transport industry is not 
the great stand-by carrier its -propo- 
nents claim it to be. Because of their 
intrinsic slowness, barges handled 
somewhat less traffic during the war 
years than during peacetime. The river 








BANK 


Tue staw banking business gets a 
lift November 1 when bankers from 
coast-to-coast take to the wire via a 
teleprinter network linking 142 
banks in 36 cities. Planned and spon- 
sored by a group of New York and 
Chicago bankers, the system was 
engineered and developed in 18 
months by Western Union Telegraph 
Co. Dubbed The Bank Wire, it will 
provide direct, fast and confidential 
communications. 

The system will be used to make 








WIRE 


money transfers, security purchases, 
sales and quotations, letters of 
credit, and other foreign department 
business, etc. Further uses are lim- 
ited only by the imagination of the 
bankers and the scope of the bank- 
ing business (not to mention tariff 
regulations). 

In all, 54 cities will eventually be 
connected (another 46 banks in 18 
tities will be cut in on December 4), 
with aggregate banking resources 
exceeding $106 billion. 
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system’s wartime use was in the bar 
construction carried on by its hundreds 
of river-bank shipyards—but those were 
landing barges. 


SHEEP AND PEOPLE 


“THe wort’ No. 1 problem,” said 
Nelson Rockefeller four years ago, “is 
population.” This is being verified to. 
day in the world’s wool markets. Once 
a low-priced commodity in plentiful 
supply, wool has become one of the 
world’s critically short raw materials, 
Stratospheric price jumps are bein 
made almost daily since this year’s “a 
auctions opened on August 25th. Fact 
is, there are not enough sheep in the 
world to clothe its people and, pre- 
sumably, there never will be again. 

Even though the Korean war* hasn't 
yet impinged on the situation (the QM 
has not as yet asked for voluminous 
bids), today’s wool prices are twice 
last year’s. And this despite the fact 
that wool prices had far outpaced the 
general commodity advance since the 
outbreak of World War II. Using 100 
as base for 1934-38 average prices, 
wool at the end of 1949 had advanced 
to 522 against 385 for the raw me 
terials average. 

The world has been on a wooly orgy 
since the end of World War II. It 
has been consuming more wool than 
was being produced. It has vepped up 
consumption by some 500,000,000 Ibs. 
of grease wool, though the produe- 
tion available for the manutacturing 
countries has remained a_ steady 
3,000,000,000 Ibs. per year. (The U.S. 
alone uses 1,000,000,000 Ibs. a year, 
against some 550,000,000 Ibs. in 1939. 
American women have stepped up pur- 
chase of suits from 4,200,000 annually 
to 14,200,000; skirts from 13,000,000 
to 29,800,000; men with 7 to 10 hours 
more leisure, due to shorter work week, 
have gone in for sport clothes in 3 
large way.) 

How did wool defy the laws d 
mathematics with consumption ex 
ing production by some 25% for five 
successive years? The answer is a post- 
war surplus of wool in producing cout- 
tries like Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Argentine and Uruguay, 
could not ship it across sub-inf 
seas during War II. The British at the 
end of the war held some 3,000,000,000 
Ibs. and the U. S. some 500,000,000 
Ibs. The British held only 150,000,000 
Ibs. as of June, 1950, and the U.5 
had none. So the day of reckoning hi 
come. 

The test tube of the chemist wi 
have to make up for the inadequilt 
supply of sheep’s wool. During the lat 


















































































































































































*A soldier on active duty consumes I 
Ibs. of wool for every 10 Ibs. used by * 


civilian. 
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decade world’s sheep population is 
down to 704,000,000 from 743,000,000. 
Human population is up to 207 million 
for the same period (present peak: 
2,377,981,000). Great Britain has 33% 
fewer sheep than it had ten years ago, 
as grazing lands are being ploughed 
back for grain food for the human pop- 
ulation. U.S, sheep population is the 
skimpiest since 1861, mostly due to 
human population pressure, narrowing 
sheep-raising to fewer and fewer acres. 

Countries that export wool offer little 
hope for sheep expansion: they are 
practically raising the limit now. Sheep 
need a 15-inch annual rainfall and a 
temperate climate. Two-thirds of Aus- 
tralia, which produces a quarter of the 
world’s wool, has less than this rain- 
fall. That is why Australia supports 
only 108,000,000 sheep as against 
106,000,000 in 1891. Conditions are 
similar in the other big sheep raising 
countries. While human beings con- 
tinue to grow in number, there is no 
room for more sheep to clothe them. 

A Forses reporter asked an Aus- 
tralian wool man what he thought of 
the future of wool. Said he: “Present 
prices may be a boomerang to us. We 
can't meet present demand and we 
can't increase production to bring 
prices down to sane levels. While at 
persent there is nothing that competes, 
in performance, with natural wool, 
present prices gives an opportunity to 
your du Pont boys with their ruddy test 
tubes. They may bring out some sub- 
stitute for wool that will not only com- 


pete in price but also in performance. 
can do it.” 
Mohawk Mills switched 
its whole output to “blended carpet”— 


They're smart and they 
The same day 


half wool, half rayon. 


The age of synthetic textiles has 


plenty work clipped out for it. 
WAMPUM IS BACK 


Jupcinc FROM THE smoke signals com- 
ing from Denver, Col., wampum is 
again in the ascendency. Credit for this 
reversion to early Americana goes to 
Mrs. Helen McConnell and Miss Helen 


HARRISON (RIGHT) AND COMMERCE SECRETARY SAWYER: 


Trent, who simply had a smart idea 
and cashed in on it. 

The two pseudo-squaws set up a 
unique “Barter Mart,” in which noth- 
ing can be bought or sold with regular 
U.S. greenbacks. Only wampum talks. 
Not the brittle, prettily colored shells 
or beads that the Injuns used, of course, 
but 20th century, counterfeit-proof 
wampum purchased from Chicago's 
Todd Co. in exchange for devaluated 
U.S. dollar bills. The Denver foldin 
money is specially printed to forest 
clever traders from rolling off their 
own supply of wampum in some aban- 
doned garret. 

The Mart attracts hundreds of Den- 
ver housewives daily, is so successful 
that the two proprietors plan opening 
branch Marts in other cities. Although 
“thousands” in wampum change hands 
daily, the owners bow to convention by 
taking their profits in the good hard 
cash turned out by the Denver mint. 
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THE STORE WITH NOTHING TO SELL 
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> WE WANT YOUR WHITE ELEPHANTS 
_ *SWAP’EM FOR WAMPUM”"* 
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“Only wampum talks” 
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Harris & Ewing 


not inconceivably, the lead horse 


Attracted by the Mart’s slogan, 
“Swap "Em for Wampum,” bargaining 
housewives tote old clothes, Hindu 
idols, china dogs, dishes, jewelry, any- 
thing they “want to get rid of” to the 
barter center. With plenty of Indian- 
like “Ugh’s” and Unh’s,” traders arrive 
at the wampum value of the white-ele- 
phant in question. A baby crib carries 
a price tag of 40 wampum; a com 
popper, 16; a floor lamp, 10, while 
mens ties bring a low of %. 

Clutching her hard-won ‘wampum, 
the housewife makes a tour of the Mart 
until she finds something that appeals 
to her. Whereupon she peels off the re- 
quired wampum and pays for it, and 
it’s at this point that the much-maligned 
word “profit” raises its bloody but un- 
bowed head: for each wampum she 
pays for her purchase, the customer 

orks over 12¢ in cash to the beaming 
proprietors. : 

“Some customers come regularly 
every day to be sure not to miss a 
bargain,” says Mrs. McConnell. “Men, 
however, seem to be completely baffled 
by the whole procedure. Somehow they 
don’t understand why trading is fun.” 


HARRISON IN HARNESS 


“T pon’r wANT the brass hats,” said 
Donald Nelson back in ’42 when organ- 
izing the War Production Board, “I 
want the brass hats of 10 years from 
now.” 

Saying which, the big man from 
Hannibal, Mo., tapped capable-man 
William H. Harrison from Brooklyn as 
his Director of Production. At 50, Bill 


Harrison was then vice-president in 
charge of production of sprawling, effi- 
cient American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Seven years later, in “49, Harri- 
son was fitted for his brass hat as 
president of globe-encircling Interna- 
tional Tel. & Tel. Co. Last August 
President Truman appointed him di- 
rector of the potentially powerful Na- 
tional Production Authority, where— 
presumably—he will gather around him 
the brass hats of 10 years from now. 
As head of NPA, Major General 
Harrison will control all decisions on 
allocations and priorities arising from 
the defense production efforts of the 
Commerce Department. Although 
NPA is but one of several similar 
agencies to be set up by other Cab- 
inet posts, that of the Commerce De- 
partment will be far and away the 
most important because of the depart- 
ment’s activities in the various civil- 


ian production and distribution fields. 

Being top man in the “little WPB,” 
as the new agency is known in the 
cloak-rooms of Congress, Harrison will 
find little difficulty breaking into har- 
ness. Well broken in by his War II 
production problems, it probably won't 
chaff him nowhere near as much as 
did the unfamiliar gear in the early 
40s. Withal Harrison did more than 
pull his weight in the construction di- 
vision of the National Defense Advi- 
sory Committee under the late William 
Knudsen in ’40, as chief of shipbuild- 
ing, construction and supplies in the 
Office of Production Management in 
°41 and ’42, as Director of Production 
in the WPB in °42; and in charge of 
Signal Corps procurement and distri- 
bution until V-] day. 

To Harrison, harnesses and Harri- 
son are synonymous. At 17 he donned 
his first one as a lineman for American 





Wiru six million motor vehicles al- 
ready turned out this year, the high- 
rolling auto industry expects 1950 to 
be the most productive in its history. 
(And the most profitable—at present 
every car built is being sold.) In 
this atmosphere of feverish activity 
Chrysler’s DeSoto division last month 
opened the doors of Detroit's most 
modern body- and engine-building 
addition. Housed in what was once 
the Graham-Paige plant, the new 
DeSoto adjunct occupies 1.1 million 
square feet of floor space and is so 
jam-packed with labor-saving de- 
vices that its products might well 





GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


be labeled “untouched by human 
hands.” Here 5,000 employees will 
turn out 60 finished bodies an hour 
in two shifts. Among the innova- 
tions: unloading platforms raised or 
lowered electrically to be always 
flush with the beds of delivery 
trucks. 

Most fascinating attraction; an 
eight-mile long system: of electron- 
ically-controlled conveyors which 
wind their way about the body plant, 
seemingly without human guidance. 
To employees the automatic aerial 
switch-yard shown above is “Grand 
Central Station.” 








Tel. & Tel. in 1909, has hunched his 
shoulders into a variety of them ever 
since. While he climbed poles for 
A.T.&T. during the day, lineman Bill 
crammed for an engineering degree 
(from Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute) at 
night. His hard-won knowledge of en- 
gineering and construction permitted 
him steadily to spike his way upwards 
in the telephone company until he 
became vice-president in charge of 
construction in ’38. It was from here 
that Bill Knudsen snared him in ’40. 

After being discharged from the 
Army with the rank of Major General 
in ’45, Harrison returned to his first 
love, the A.T.&T. Just after Leroy Wil- 
son was knighted for the presidency 
last year by A.T.&T. board chairman 
Walter Gifford, I.T.&T.’s Sosthenes Behn 
was stockholder-egged into reaching 
out for a stronger man to replace him 
as president. He chose Harrison, offer- 
ing him a salary figure very close to 
that which Wilson would get in his 
new job (around $10,000). The presi- 
dent’s harness was the only one left 
that Harrison hadn’t tried on for size, so 
the Major General grabbed the offer, 
and Sosthenes kicked himself upstairs 
to board chairman. 

Harrison’s next rig is in the lap of 
the gods. If world tension continues to 
mount, the various agencies set up by 
Cabinet departments will be consoli- 
dated into a “big W.P.B.”—and it’s not 
inconceivable that William Henry Har- 
rison will be the lead horse. 


BLOODY BUSINESS 


In Britain, a recent issue of the jour- 
nal of the Income-Tax Payers’ Society 
asked this question: “Who is the grim 
humorist responsible for having en- 
velopes containing demands for the 
payment of income-tax stamped “More 
Blood Donors Wanted?” 


QUARTERLY 
ECONOMISTS’ POLL 


WaRILY COCKING its economic weather 
eye at the year’s last quarter, ForBES 
economic panel feels that the political 
factor — national and_ international - 
will color the picture. International 
developments will help fashion the 
course of domestic policy, determine 
the outline of economic change 1 
come. 

Most popular assumption of the eco- 
nomists: “Economy will be dominated 
by anticipation of an increasing mili 
tary program.” Extent and scope of our 
rearmament is key to future. 

As this will come at a time of rising 
personal income, full employment 
large savings, inflation thereby becomes 
an important bogey to our experts 


Forbes 
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Question in some minds is whether the 
Administration’s anti-inflationary pro- 
gam will be strong enough to limit 
consumer demand, yet at same time not 
contribute to any price rise. Another if: 
Will credit terms and rates be stiffened 
sufficiently to curtail non-essential 
activities? 

Evidence of uneasiness is point made 
by one polee: First applications of gen- 
eral controls seem too mild, appear to 
forecast a “too little, and too late” 
application of needed general controls. 

While somewhat loath to pin-point 
specific “probabilities,” our economists 
look for higher wage rates, slightly 
higher prices. Certain materials short- 
ages will worsen, they think, and for- 
eign trade will continue in the doldrums. 
Some believe profits will be somewhat 
smaller, sales higher. National income 
will be up. 

Most pressing economic problem, 
according to consensus of the experts 
is what to do about crucial inflation 
threat. 

Three most favorable factors dis- 
cernible: full employment and high in- 
come, peak production, relatively stable 
equilibrium in various segments of our 
economy. 

One subject on which the economic 
thinkers are in strict disagreement is 
the labor outlook. Some look for it to 
be “more stable,” others “more restive.” 
Consensus, however, rates the rum- 
blings of John L. Lewis as more signifi- 
cant than the reassuring clucking of 
William Green, looks for trouble on the 
workers’ front. 

Three most unfavorable factors are 
viewed as materials and manpower 
shortages, inflational wage demands, 
huge purchasing power, which, if un- 
controlled, could add to inflationary 
pressures. 





Economists participating in 
Forses quarterly forecasts in- 
clude the following: 

William T. Livingston, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 

V. Orval Watts. 

O. A. Day, Wilson & Co. 

Oscar P. Pearson, Automobile 
Manufacturers Assn. 

r E. R. King, Eastman Kodak 

0. 

S. Morris Livingston, Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce. 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 

N. R. Whitney, Procter & 
Gamble Co. 

Numbers of other contributors, 
for various personal or business 
reasons, prefer to participate 
anonymously. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


The pinch is on 


Ir THAT harum-scarum little Alice 
from never-never land paid a visit 
to this day and age she would feel 
perfectly at home. For there’s some 
mighty topsy-turvy goings on in the 
business world. In labor relations 
particularly. You find employers 
beckoning to the union to come in 
and talk over wage increases. You 
see huge corporations like Ford, 
Chrysler, tearing up their union 
agreements a signing 

new ones even though the 
old pacts still had some 
time to run. You hear 
about outfits like Northrop 
Aircraft serving coffee to 
applicants who come to 
hunt for jobs. And the 
American Greeting Card 
Co., which gives every 
job-seeker who doesn't 
make the grade, a souvenir (a 
package of greeting cards, of course) 
for his trouble. 

It’s the manpower pinch, a con- 
dition which makes management 
men, harassed by demands for more 
and more production, bow from the 
waist and use every lure to hold on 
to present personnel and induce 
others to come a-callin’. 

Right now the most potent incen- 
tive in management's kit of induce- 
ments is the fattening up of the pay 
envelope—a dubious solution because 
haphazard wage boosts only serve 
as a feed-bag for inflation. 

A Forses analysis of over 600 
agreements settled since the start of 
the Korean war tells what’s happen- 
ing on the wage front: 

1, Wage increases for August 
have reached a high for the year. 
The figure runs to an average of 8% 
cents an hour. This is at least a 3 
cents an hour advance over the 5 
cents an hour average for July and 
previous months. No small part of 
the rising tide in wages has resulted 
from the sudden move by the big 
guns in the auto industry to grant 
pay hikes. Chrysler, Ford, Kaiser- 
Frazer, and Studebaker came up 
with over 10 cents an hour packages. 
Next in line will probably be the 
auto parts manufacturers. But the 
big fellows are not alone in this 
spiral. Thousands of smaller outfits, 
fearful that workers will leave for 





better wage pastures, have been con- 
tributing their share to the infla- 
tionary balloon. 

2. Interesting and significant in 
the wage hike situation is the boom 
in “Percentage Increases.” Instead of 
granting wage raises in cents per 
hour, many companies scale their 
boosts in percentages. That means 
that upper bracket (and scarcer) 
workers get the bigger benefits. The 
higher the hourly rate, the 
higher the increase if 
based on a_ percentage 
figure—5%, 10%, or what- 
ever. 

3. Increasing the work- 
week is yet another means 
being used to boost take- 
home pay. The 44- and 
48-hour workweek is now 
at its post-war high. And 
don’t be surprised if the Adminis- 
tration hands down an order which 
would make 48 hours per week com- 
pulsory in defense industries. This 
would automatically give those 
workers affected a 20% boost in pay 
—the extra eight hours is time-and- 
a-half by law. 

4, Shift differentials are going up, 
too. For example, workers who were 
getting a nickel an hour extra for 
second shift operations are, more 
often than not, getting a dime. 
Third-shifters in many companies 
now net as much as 15 cents an 
hour extra for putting in the onerous 
hours. 

However, there are companies 
that use more subtle approaches to 
keep employees from job shopping 
unwisely. Examples: 

Timken Roller Bearing keeps re- 
minding employees that they enjoy 
many benefits by periodically pub- 
lishing a “Services Directory.” Ray- 
O-Vac Co. runs a series of questions 
and answers in its house organ. 
Thus, in small doses it builds up the 
benefits story and creates an impres- 
sion that the company is a good one 
to stick with. Columbia Gas puts out 
a colorful eight-page booklet called 
“The Plus In Our Paychecks.” A 
good job of dramatizing the fringes 
which go with the jobs. Write for a 
copy to Mr. D. R. Edwards, The 
Columbia Gas System, 120 East 
Alst St., N. Y. 
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E-HAND TACKER 
pe STAPLER - 


WHETHER yeu tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs — fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
ators — or assemble units in production — 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
problem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip—Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched—in staple lengths up to '”’. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
spring for quick reloading. No back- 
tracking for tacks. 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Every staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and its 
ability to do 1001 tacking and fastening 
jobs — in all lines of industry. 


Put it to work for yu— REQUEST 
today! BOOKLET 
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% LOCAL FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


Visit one of 60 successful 
units now operating. Income 
as high as $240 daily. Mil- 
lions of Venetian Blinds need 
laundering in our patented 
machine. Price $6750. 24 mo. 
to pay. FREE Booklet. 


EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
St. Phila. 4, Pa. 





ESTABLISH 
NEW 
BUSINESS 











BD. R. 
101 S. 44th 











Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 


BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


428 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters . . . Glossary . . . Index 


_ Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
major market tops and major market bottoms. 
Use it with confidence—with profit. It should 
prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. Fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 





B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Joseph Mindell’s new 
book “THE STOCK MARKET—Basic Guide 


for Investors”: 

Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 
DC Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 

C) Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 


Street 


City 








NEW IDEAS 





Jeep Drill 

Now on the market is a new light- 
weight auger-type boring drill that can 
be mounted on a Jeep, truck, or tractor. 
The “B-35,” shown below, operates 
without the use of water and will auger 
through shale, hard pan, earth, sand 
and gravel formations to depths of 
from 50 feet to 100 feet—depending 


on auger size. Attachments convert the 
drill from vertical to horizontal drilling 
position, and the overall height (nine 
feet, four inches), when the drill is 
upright, permits moving the rig about 
without dismantling it. The “B-35” will 


handle a 10-inch auger, and is ideal for 
soil sampling, cathodic protection of 
pipe lines, blasting, mineral exploration 
and sounding work. (Mobile Drilling, 
Inc., 960 North Pennsylvania St., In- 
dianapolis 4, Ind.) 


Stripes Come Next 


Inventors who have been straining 
for years to develop a one-coat paint 
for sonal poles will take heart from a 
new enamel just marketed. It’s called 
“MultaColor,” and it actually applies 
two or more colors with but a single 
coat. In the can, it appears as a homo- 
geneous mass of distinct specks of color, 
each about twice the size of a pin- 
head. When sprayed or applied by the 
dip process, the result is a uniformly- 
distributed broken-effect finish. Avail- 
able in 16 color combinations. (United 
Lacquer Mfg. Corp., 1001 W. Eliza- 
beth Ave., Linden, N. J.) 


Enviable Green 


If you want the latest in safety plate 
glass, you'll have to buy a Buick motor 
car to get it. It’s the new “E-Z-Eye,” a 
bluish-green tinted glass now being 
supplied as optional equipment on the 
GM product. The tinting teduces sun 
glare, and halves the-amount of radiant 
heat entering the car through windows 
and windshield. By checking incoming 
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ultra-violet rays it also prevents fading 
of upholstery. In reducing glare, the 
glass eliminates the need for outside 
sun visors; the windshield is doub 
protected by an additional shaded 
green area along the top. (Buick Mo. 
tor Div., General Motors Corp., Flint 
2, Mich.) 


Tuckable Water System 


Standard water systems consisting of 
tank and pump usually take up a lot 
of room, require a fairly permanent 
foundation. A new space-saving, one- 
unit system now on the market can be 
conveniently tucked under the kitchen 
sink, is delivered completely assembled 
and ready to be plugged into a wall 
socket. The “Aquamat” has a 10-gallon, 
stainless galvanized steel pressure tank 
under which is concealed a close 
coupled jet pump and motor unit. The 
entire unit stands only 27 inches high, 
is 16 inches in diameter, and will pump 
250 gallons per hour from — of 
22 feet. (Jacuzzi Bros., Inc., Richmond, 
Calif.) ¥) 


Folding Machine 


This recently announced  electtic 
folding machine is capable of perform- 
ing eight basic folds, will put two paral 
lel folds in an average sheet of paper 
at a 10,000-per-hour clip. Efficiently 


feeding and stacking from the same 
end of the machine, the Model “FM 
folder handles a wide variety of pape! 
stocks, sizes, and weights at speeds up 
to 19,000 pieces an hour. It’s three feet 
long, 18% inches wide and 20% inches 
high, requires only the twist of a did 
to set up the machine for the type of 
fold desired. (Pitney-Bowes, n¢. 
Stamford, Conn.) 


No More Winking, Blinking—and 
Nodding 


Bit by bit modern science whittlé 
away at the romance left in our fi 
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fung railroads. The haunting toot of 
the steam engine gave way to the 
raucous blast of the Diesel, and now 
the blinking, winking lights of the sig- 
nal lamp give way to a light bulb. The 
new bulb, teamed with the new “Car- 
bonaire” battery, is unaffected by wind, 
rain, or snow—three of nature’s ele- 
ments that raise hob with the nation’s 
500,000 switch ianterns. The latest 
lamp burns brightly throughout its life, 
free from the dimming soot and dirt 
common to oil lamps, and the non- 
rechargeable battery lasts an efficient 
ten months at continuous operation. 
(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloom- 
feld, N. J.) 















Gas Torch 


Here we have one of the new-type 
cigar and cigarette lighters using 
butane gas. The “bottled gas” comes 
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in little cartridges which unload into 
the body of the lighter, the two sup- 
plied with the new device being suf- 
ficient to keep the flame going six to 
sight months. The lighter comes with 
a brushed chrome finish, is patterned 
after the jumbo desk model that created 
quite a splash last May. (Brown & 
Bigelow, University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. ) 















Wanna Light, Mac? 


Competitive new products are fre- 
quently announced  simultaneously— 
either by design or happenstance. Word 
of “Vendalite,” a new cigarette-lighter 
service kit, crowded the notice of the 
butane gas lighter in our “New Ideas” 
mail sack. The “Vendalite” kit, contain- 


ape! ing a small tube of lighter fluid, three 
s Up ints, a wick, and cleaning brush, is 
feet H Packaged to sell through cigarette 
yches ending machines. Incidentally, the 
did § dinky tube of fluid will also serve the 
ne of @ Purchaser as an on-the-spot spot re- 


mover. To the chagrin of the match 
industry, lighter manufacturers are out 
to change your smoking habits—by 
making “refills” easier to come by, or 
whittling down your resistance with 
long-lasting butane. (The Alnik Co., 
°.0. Box 671, Gallup, N. M.) 
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Offices in principal cities 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 
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“It was a fireproof building...I was insured... 
then it happened! A match in a waste basket 
...a Careless cigarette...who knows? 


“It was over in a matter of minutes. But when 
I opened the safe—there were my accounts 
receivable, inventory records, contracts, the 
life-blood of my business, in ashes! And 
without those vital records I could not collect eh 
fully on my insurance because I could not é: ‘ 
establish proof of my loss!”’ ; 


Statistics prove that out of every 100 firms that ¢ 
lose their records by fire, 43 never reopen. 
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If your present safe does not carry the label 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
it cannot be trusted to give adequate 
protection. Many fireproof buildings 
have been completely gutted—vital 
papers reduced to ashes in seconds! 


Why take chances? Give your business 
the protection it needs with a Mosler 
**A”’ Label Record Safe certified by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., against the hazards of fire, 
impact and explosion. 
Send the coupon today- 
now—for complete details. 


Je Mosler 
Safe ¢. 


Since 1848 











Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
Dealers throughout the country 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. FR 

320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 

Please send me: 

(J The free booklet, ‘‘What You Should Know 
About Safes.” 

(0 The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 


Name. 








Zone. 





How to pick tomorrow's 
Fortune—Building “Growth’ 


JOSE 


Stocks -—ana avoid TODAY'S "DEAD" issues! 


Here’s what “Growth” stocks of the past did: 
$500 invested in Celanese grew to $12,500; in J. I. Case to $5,000; in 
Coca-Cola to $12,500; in DuPont to $5,000; in Monsanto Chemical to 
$5,500. But the greatest profit pyramiding opportunities lie ahead in 
industries entering their most dynamic, money-making phase . . . plastics, 
electronics, atomic energy, television, miracle drugs, aircraft, chemicals, 


cellulose—fibres, rayons, etc. as the U.S.A. starts most colossal growth 
period. 


FORBES 1951 ANNUAL 
"GROWTH" STOCK GUIDE 


New Edition—Greatly Expanded and Revised. 12 new “Growth” 
stocks in 4 different fields have been added, including issues ready to 
share in the sturdy growth of Canadian industry and commerce . . . priced 
as low as $3. Liberal dividend payers too. ALL in their fastest growth 
stage. Those who utilized our first “Growth” Stock Book found it pays 
to invest in growth situations. As a group these issues greatly out-per- 
formed the rest of the stock market . . . a number scored remarkable 
advances and rewarded holders with handsome dividends. We expect 
like results from the 184 “special selections” in this 1951 book. 


Facts and Figures on 184 Growth Stocks 
in 26 Fast Climbing Industries 


Weeded out from 1664 listed Stock Exchange and Curb Securities and 
thousands of active over-the-counter securities by the research staff of 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. Each of the 184 “Growth” Stocks 
has met the exacting requirements of 5 Key Points developed by the 
Forbes organization to measure growth potentials. 





You Get a Lot For Your Money! 


1. 20-page analysis of remarkable capital gains and liberal income possi- 
bilities of growth stocks with 5 Key Tests for determining “growth” factors of 
any stock and Guide posts for selecting and measuring growth stocks. 


2. Clear-cut analysis and explanation of various growth forces at work in the 
26 Fastest-Growing Industries—some little known or appreciated by the invest- 
ing public. 

3. Special Growth Stock Selections: 

a. 10 With Best Prospects for 1951 
b. 51 With Continuous 25-Year Dividend Records. 


4. Birds-eye analysis of each of 184 growth stocks under headings: |. Pertinent 
Growth Factors; 2. History and Nature of Business; 3. Capitalization and 
Financial Positions. 


5. Detailed statistical analysis of each of 184 growth stocks showing over 
20 year period; |. Sales Trends; 2. Earnings Records; 3. Dividend Policy; 
4. Yearly Price Range. 


230 PAGES OF VITAL STATISTICS THAT UNCOVER THE TRUE VALUES 
AND PROSPECTS OF THE FOREMOST GROWTH SITUATIONS AMONG 
ALL LISTED SECURITIES. 


You can reserve your copy in either of two ways. 
1. Reture coupon alone and we will bill you at $15 when report is shipped or 


2. Mail coupon and only $10 at special pre-publication saving of 331/3%. Since 
we sre only printing a limited edition cash order will naturally receive preference. 

Esch copy will be individually handled and is supplied for your exclusive use. All 
material is copyright and cannot be quoted or used for text purposes without the per- 
mission of the publisher. 
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LAST 
YEAR'S 
BOOK 
BECOMES 
OBSOLETE! 


e 5.000 enthusiastic owners of last 
year’s FORBES “Growth” Stock Book will particularly 
desire the completely revised 1951 edition to re-eval- 
uate ALL the stocks in the light of today’s very much 
changed conditions. ‘Thousands of vital statistical 
hang complete new “WAR ECONOMY?” evaluations 
—14 new stocks, etc. 

Now we have appraised the whole field of growth 
equities. New yardsticks of growth have been cos 
sidered. The entire realm of stocks has been revalued 
on an “after Korea” basis. We've had to decide whic 
growth issues will fare best under the Excess Profits 
Tax, which may be hit hardest under the defense econ 
omy, which will fare best in contribution to the arms 
ment effort. Vulnerability to labor demands and infls- 
tion have also been explored. In short, the entire ques 
tion of “growth” has been reappraised under the 
set of rules now in force. 





How to Use New Guide Book 


Consult it before you buy or sell . . . before you 
switch funds. Use it to plan your investment program. 
Check your present holdings against the growth yaré- 
sticks provided in the manual. Above ail, use this 
unique volume as a guide to the best growth profit. 
makers among present-day securities. 


SAVE 


33% 


Money Back Guarantee 


—== FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON TODAY ~~ 


B. C. FORBES & SONS Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N.Y. 


Please enter my order for a copy of confidential 220- 
page “1951 FORBES ANNUAL GROWTH STOCK 
GUIDE” on publication. 
Cheek Choice: 
(0 Enclosed is $10 (Add .20 for N.Y. Sales tax) pay- 
ment in full. 
0 1 will pay $15 (Add .30 for N.Y. Sales Tax) # 
receipt of material. 


Limited number of cop 
ies available. Order yours 
now and save 33!/3% ot 
established _ publication 


price! 


I understand the contents is copyright and cannot 
be reproduced or used as text without the permission 
of publisher. I agree to keep this material in 
possession or premises at all times. 

It is understood that if, after examining the — 
ual, I do not find it satisfactory I may return it wii 
10 days for full refund or cancellation. it 

All foreign orders must be accompanied by rem 
tance in U.S. funds or payable in U.S. 
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THE COMING three months will end an eventful 
year, a year which has: 

Strengthened America’s preeminent international 
leadership; 

Enhanced our productive power for both war 
and peace; 

Witnessed fruitful results flowing from our Mar- 
shall and other aid to democratic countries not 
under the iron heel of Communism; 

Strengthened somewhat, at home and elsewhere, 
military resources to combat Russian aggression; 

Witnessed widespread fortifying of American 
corporation finances, expanded output; 

Achieved unprecedented employment, at un- 
precedented wage rates; 

Stimulated an extraordinary boom in home 
building; 

Netted continued generous income for our vast 
agricultural population; 

Carried average quotations for stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange to a new peak since 
1931; 

Recorded mounting life insurance protection for 
individuals and families: today’s life insurance pol- 
icies have reached the unparalleled total of 195,- 
000,000, representing $220,000,000,000 insurance, 
fabulous figures never remotely approached in any 
other nation; 

Brought encouraging but not phenomenal prog- 
ress in unifying Western Europe economically, 
militarily; 

Seen heartening lessening of the “dollar gap,” 
improvement in the position of sterling; 

Resuscitated, to some extent, revival of Britain’s 
place in the world; 

Shown betterment in most Latin-American coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere; 

Beholdened extremely checkered United Na- 
tions’ sessions, with Russian obstructionism and 
obstreperousness even more unconscionable; 

Lately brought U.N. victories in Korea, presag- 
ing triumph there unless Russia or Communistic 
China launches staggering new onslaughts against 
free Allies. 


B. C. FORBES 


- W.C. HANSON 


How should we act at this stage? 
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Uncertainties A’Plenty 

Uncertainties galore abound. 

First: Nobody knows whether Russia will pre- 
cipitate another World War. 

Not until November 8 will come the results of 
our elections of Senators and Representatives. Any 
forecast now would be foolhardy. 

The political future of Britain may be deter- 
mined this quarter. Here, also, forecasting would 
be foolhardy. 

Is inflation in this country imminent? Is it likely 
to be mild or wild? 

How effective or ineffective will governmental 
controls prove? Will curbing of wage increases 
match curbing of prices? 

How will Federal hoisting of taxes, especially on 
corporations, affect our economy? Will imposts be 
sO onerous as to discourage capital investments, 
cripple stockholders? 

What would happen were Russia’s rulers to 
decide to become conciliatory, to take convincing 
steps that they are averse to compelling the United 
Nations to go to war to resist fresh aggression? 


How To Act 


In view of world conditions, how should you and 
I, how should business and industry, how should 
security Owners act? 

Obviously, caution is in order. 

But panickyness should be avoided. 

I, for one, refuse to be stampeded into throwing 
overboard my securities. Were they held on mar- 
gins, I probably would feel differently. Margin 
buying I do not advocate. 

My reasoning is that, come war or peace, high- 
grade American stocks, fully paid for, may reason- 
ably be expected to continue to offer good income 
yields, are unlikely to toboggan sensationally. 

Personally, I prefer to await events, but mean- 
while extreme vigilance should be exercised. 















Here AT MERRILL LYNCH, we've 
always felt that success in any busi- 
ness depends on satisfied customers 
—not immediate sales! 


That’s why we’re never afraid to 
tell any investor who asks just 
what we think of a particular se- 
curity, why we always give him all 
the facts we can—the bad as well 
as the good! 


That’s why our Research Depart- 
ment prepares many a portfolio 
analysis with no recommended 
changes at all. 

And that’s why we've told any 
number of people to postpone in- 
vesting, told them to keep their 
money in government bonds or 
the bank, to come back when they 
could better afford even moderate 
risks to their limited capital. 

We lose lots of sales, naturally. 

But if you ever want facts, in- 
formation, or help of any kind 
with your investments, that’s the 
kind you can always count on here 
at Merrill Lynch. 


We think it’s good business— 
and we think you'll be back! 


Department SD-83 
Merrill LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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Last YEAR the volume of stock trading 
was considerably larger than in the 
previous two years, but the price of 
New York Stock Exchange seats hardly 
— The writer, a member of this 
Exchange, keeps an eye on the price of 
seats. It is possible that the failure of 
the seats to rise indicates a belief that 
the market might run into a long dull 
period or that a long period of regi- 
mentation might seriously impair our 
private enterprise system. 

Obviously, with many uncertainties 
ahead, the investment world cannot an- 
alyze the outlook. I have read, in re- 
cent weeks, hundreds of circulars about 
the market, published by brokerage 
concerns and investment advisory or- 
ganizations. Very few of them have 
been right. Political developments, 
war news, etc., will influence different 
stocks in different ways, and until such 
a time as real inflation takes hold, nu- 
merous stocks might get nowhere or 
move downward because of the pos- 
sibility of lower earnings next year. 

Various war possibilities exist: 

1, The Korean situation might be 
more troublesome than statements from 
Washington indicate. 

2. We might have a long war in 
Korea, etc., instead of direct war with 
Russia. 

8. We might be headed for war with 
Russia: (a) without allies, (b) with 
aid, perhaps, from the British Empire 
only. (I have little faith in expecting 
substantial help from the Latin and 
Oriental nations. ) 

4. A general peace. 

It is plain that the foregoing would 
affect the future trend of the stock 
market in different ways, and since 
nobody can foresee the outcome, there 
is no sense trying to make predictions. 
The best an investor can do today is to 
take into consideration all the above, 
the likelihood that money rates will re- 
main low and that sooner or later gold 
may be increased in price, and keep 
his money invested in stocks which 
provide a fair yield and which should 
do well in peace or war—and also bear 
in mind that the President might per- 
mit wages to advance while “rolling 
back” prices. 

In the last year our gold supply de- 
clined over $1 billion, of which $500 
million was for the account of foreign 
nations in August, alone. This trend 
might be significant. 

Caution should be used in mak- 
ing new purchases of stocks which 












enjoyed big rises. If dividends are the 
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Extreme caution advisable 
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He 
and 
main consideration (without expectin _ 
too much appreciation or depreciation he 
[ would select: pra 
Present 
Name Price Dividend come: 
American Tel. & Tel.... 153 $9.00 Staufl 
Pmneends. % \.. 022.0000. 33 2.00 mitte 
Bendix Aviation ....... 51 4,00° tive Vv 
Canadian Pacific ....... 18 1,25} bank. 
Florida Power & Light.. 18 1.20 Th 
A ; 74 3.75 
Kennecott ............ 65 = 4.09" 
Northern Pacific ....... 21 1.50 chose 
Philadelphia Electric ... 25 150 — Awar 
PEE bivcvesces eth 41 2.00 tors é 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 22 1.20 De. 
Southern Pacific ....... 58 5.00 York 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 53 5.00° Huds 
Standard Oil of N. J.... 80 4.00 Vir 
Swift and Company .... 37 2.35 eeon 
Texas Company ....... 70 4.00 York 
ul ork, 
* Including extras. + Canadian funds, Ge 
In other words, until one can more an 
clearly see where we are headed, n0 Bon] 
basis exists for positive price forecasts, Ro 
and hence too much risk should not be B gyin 
incurred. I mention the above stock B ,, 
to indicate yon I prefer at present, Ed 
and further purchases are suggested f B ..<i. 
lower prices develop later on. Food 
Unless peace suddenly comes, stocks j | 
such as machine tools, railroad equ cad | 
ments should be profitable specule § .,.. 
tions. These stocks are selling at de BF 4,, ,, 
pressed levels and would benefit from |.M 
a long war, or war preparations. itn 
Newport Industries should do wel § ... 
under war conditions. Produces naval the | 
stores (rosin, turpentine, etc.). Was Mi 
45 in 1946. Now around 15%. Present B ...1 
dividend, $.80 annually. Teen 
Todd Shipyards would also benefit M 
from such conditions. Quite some yeals B den; 
ago I highly recommended this stock Bw; 
It had an extensive advance, and wa & ,.... 
since split, two for one. Capitalization Hi 
consists of 278,700 shares, with ne ® s,,,' 
working capital $65 a share at the clos BH ‘¢, 
of the fiscal year ended March 81 4 & prec 
this year. There was a deficit last yeat, of ¢}, 
but the company should do well agait Cc] 
It is the leading shipyard concern ® & fact, 
this country, properties being located BP acti, 
in New York Harbor and other impo § poin 
tant places. Stock is traded on New & ang 
York Curb; now around $43. (Was 8 & indy 
in 1948, and 82% in 1946.) Add 
In years gone by, I enjoyed making Ja 
price forecasts for various stocks, 1 man 
with so much uncertainty today I think relat 
it would be unwise at present to make B Co, 
any predictions of future prices. assis 
Advance release by air mail of this regule boar 
article will be sent to interested 1 R; 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request of ¢ 
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Henry C. Von Elm, elected president 
and chief executive officer of The 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, 
succeeding the late Harvey D. Gibson, 
who had been president of the bank 
since 1931; Horace C. Flannigan be- 
comes chairman of the board; Emest 
Stauffen, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and Harry C. Kilpatrick, execu- 
tive vice-president and a director of the 
bank. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp., 
chosen to receive the 1950 Industrial 
Award of the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors as the “industrialist of the year.” 

Deputy Mayor William Reid of New 
York City, elected president of the 
Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Co. 

Vincent C. Ross, vice-president and 
treasurer of Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, elected president of the Control- 
lers Institute. 

Robert W. Williams, of Maryland, 
nominated by President Truman as a 
member of the Federal Maritime Board. 

Robert Paxton, manager of manufac- 
turing policy for the General Electric 
Co., elected a vice-president. 

Edwin T. Gibson, executive vice- 
president, elected a member of General 
Foods Corp.’s executive committee. 

]. M. Hickerson, elected president, 
and Frank J. Reynolds, elected vice- 
chairman of the board of directors, of 
the consolidated advertising agencies of 
|. M. Hickerson, Inc. and Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc. The merged agen- 
cies will continue under the name of 
the latter. 

Miles L. Erickson and Thomas Han- 
cock, elected vice-presidents of The 
Trane Company. 

Maurice N. Trainer, elected presi- 
dent of American Brake Shoe Co., and 
William B. Given, Jr., president for 21 
years, elected chairman of the board. 

Hynes Sparks, elected president of 
Symington-Gould Corp. 

Grant Keehn, elected executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of the City of New York. 

Clarence Dunlop, appointed manu- 
facturing consultant for mechanical 
activities; William J. Delahanty, ap- 
pointed general production manager, 
and A. E. Maus, appointed director of 
industrial engineering, of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co. 

James H. Pipkin appointed general 
manager of the industrial and public 
relations departments of The Texas 
Co, and James W. Foley, appointed 
assistant to the chairman of the 
board. 

Raymond R. Rausch, vice-president 
of General Electric and formerly pro- 
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duction manager of Ford Motor Co., 
elected a vice-president and executive 
assistant to the president of Willys- 
Overland Motors. 

James F. Clark, elected vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Phillips B. 
Hoyt, elected vice-president in charge 
of purchases, of American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Joseph M. Dodge, president of the 
Detroit, Mich., Bank, and William John 
Logan, former senior vice-president of 
the Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. of N. Y., recipients of the Army’s 
Exceptional Civilian Service Award for 
their contributions to the economic de- 
velopment of occupied Germany and 


Japan. 


John P. Kiley, elected president and 
a director of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific R. R., and Joseph 
B. Murray, elected a vice-president. 

John J. Burns, partner in the law 
firm of Burns, Currie, Walker & Rich, 





elected a director of W. R. Grace & 
Co. 

Joseph Peter Grace, Jr., president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., elected a trustee of 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, 
New York. 

Philip F. Gray, elected a director of 
Irving Trust Co. of N. Y. 

Henry L. O’Brien, appointed general 
counsel of Cities Service Co. 

Boykin C. Wright, elected a director 
of National City Bank of New York. 





Walter S. Mack, Jr. has resigned as 
chairman and a member of the board 
of directors of the Pepsi-Cola Co., but 
will continue to serve in an advisory 
capacity. 
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® FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT!!« 


INVESTMENT HISTORY MAY BE MADE IN THE NEXT FOUR WEEKS 


ATTACH $1. TO THIS COUPON AND MAIL 
For a whole month you will receive: 


STANDARD & POOR’S 


BUY and HOLD RECOMMENDATIONS 
on 56 CLOSELY WATCHED STOCKS 


e e Without additional cost you will also get data on share earnings, 
indicated dividends, current percent yield, Standard & Poor’s market 
policy and advice on recommended cash reserve. 


e e included in the closely watched stocks, you will find Low-Priced 
high percentage gain issues recommended for advance; 18 for appre- 
ciation combined with worthwhile income and 20 for good income 
return. Most of which have long, unbroken dividend records. 


ACT NOW-—MAIL COUPON TODAY 


I enclose $1. Send me Standard & Poor’s Buy and Hold recom- i 
mendations on 56 closely watched stocks for the next month 
together with earnings, yield, dividend data, and your market i 
policy. (Offer open to new readers of this Survey only). 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON'S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, 
how Barron’s National Business and 
Financial Weekly gives you complete 
financial and investment guidance— 
the equivalent of numerous special 
services that cost much mere. A trial 
subscription—17 weeks for only $5— 
brings you: 

Everything you need to know to 
help you handle your business and in- 
vestment affairs with greater under- 
standing and foresight ...the invest- 
ment implications of current political 
and economic events, and corporate 
activities ... the perspective you must 
have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities .. . 
the knowledge of underlying trends, 
immediate outlook, vital news and 
statistics, which indicate intrinsic values 
of stocks and bonds, real estate, com- 
modities. Compactly edited to con- 
serve your time, yet keep you profit- 
ably informed. 

No other publication is like Bar- 
ron’s. It is ially edited for the man 
who is worth over $10,000, or who saves 
$1,000 or more a year. It is the only 
weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and 
has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, special- 
ized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself 
how this complete weekly financial 
news service gives you money-making, 
protective information you need in 
managing your business and invest- 
ments wisely, profitably, in the eventful 
weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full 
year’s subscription only $15. Just send 
this ad today with your check; or tell 
us to bill you later. 


BARRON’S 


NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY 
The Only Weekly Affiliated With Dow Jones 
40 New Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








You May Be Amazed 


National Aviation 
National Seog 
N.Y., Chi. & St. L. Ry. 
Phelps Dodge 

Reo Motors 
Republic Steel 
Sharon Steel 
Southern Railway 
Spiegel 

United Airlines 
Un. Merch. & Mfg. 
U. 8. Rubber 


U. S. Steel 
Va. Carolina Chem. 


Douglas Aircraft 
Firestone 
Follansbee 
ensral Cable 
Roodrich 
joodyear 
sulf Mob. & O. Ry. 
Monsanto Chemical White Motor 
Moore Me. Lines Youngstown S. & T. 
how many timing signals are hidden 
in such financial page duta as volume, 
most active stocks. odd lot trading, 
professional trading; issues traded, 
advances, declines, new highs, new 
lows, etc. For sample unique MAR- 
KET X-RAY GRAPHS and iatest 
market advice, send $1 to Dept. F-10. 
New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, Inc. 





P. O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Technical position of market 


MARKET forecasts in this column are 
usually based on probabilities indicated 
by technical relationships. Normal pro- 
cedure is to determine these probabil- 
ities and then look for the economic 
forces that will produce the indicated 
trend. 

At the beginning of the year past 
performance probabilities pointed to 
further recovery in general stock prices. 
During April and May, however, tech- 
nical relationships began to develop 
which indicated the probability of an 
important intermediate decline from a 
June or July top. If the technical indi- 
cations were to be justified, it seemed 
reasonable to assume that a market de- 
cline would be caused by an unex- 
pected slowing down in industrial ac- 
tivity during the second half of the 
year. 

When the market decline finally ap- 
peared, however, it was caused by the 
Red invasion of South Korea. The fore- 
cast of a decline from a June-July top 
was right, but the reason was wrong. 
An old speculative maxim emphasizes 
the wisdom of reversing a market fore- 
cast that is right for the wrong reason. 

At the end of June it was obvious 
that the Korean conflict would cer- 
tainly prevent any recession in general 
business activity during the second 
half of 1950. 

Our past history showed that we did 
not fight deflationary wars. 

Largely as a result of this fact the 


ultimate gains in stock prices were ° 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 





1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


much greater than the losses suffered 
during the early stages of any war. In 
view of these factors there was justifi- 
cation for assuming that the major 
trend of the market was up and that 
reactions would be held within inter- 
mediate proportions. 

At the lows of July 13 there was a 
good technical reason (three temporary 
selling climax indications in twelve 
trading days) for buying stocks. Un- 
fortunately, however, while a_ strong 
rally was assured, there was no tech- 
nical justification for predicting that the 
major bull market would be resumed 
without later penetration of the July 
lows. The rails resisted the final three 
days of decline in the industrial aver- 
age but it was impossible to say then 
whether the relatively better perform- 
ance of the rails would ultimately prove 
to be favorable or unfavorable. 

It was not until early August that 
the technical performance virtually as- 
sured that there would be no penetra- 
tion of the July lows. The breadth in- 
dex within less than a month cancelled 
all of its June-July loss, and in confirm- 
ing the new 1950 highs reached by the 
rail average, indicated the probability 
that the major uptrend had been re- 
sumed. 

As soon as this conclusion is accepted 
and acted upon, the practical question 
becomes why, where and when will the 
advancing trend be reversed? In the 
next few issues this problem will be 
considered. 
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Black Bonanza 

Why oil companies should be more 
picture-conscious than, say, miners or 
railroads, is hard to fathom. Dramatic 
stills of derricks, wells, cat crackers and 
rugged rig stiffs flow in gusher-sized 
eruptions from the petroleum pluggers. 
This 280-page volume, telling the story 
of Union Oil Company of California, 
adds another 2 pounds 1% ounces of 
photographs to the mountain of proved 
pictorial reserves already accumulated 
by companies like Shell, Standard, and 
Cities Service. The accompanying text, 
not overly fancified, is a thorough docu- 
f mentation of the Union story. One gets 
the feeling that the authors stuck so 
closely: to the specific path of Union 
Oil's progress since 1855 that they 
missed a chance to make a better con- 
tribution by linking the Union story 
more broadly with the still sparsely- 
documented story of California itself. 
In the long run, such a contribution 
might have served a better public rela- 
tions purpose. (By Frank J. Taylor and 
Earl M. Melty; Whittlesey House, New 
York, $4.00). 

























































The dollar book 
that helps to guide 
your dollars. 


THIS READABLE BOOK 
TAKES THE MYSTERY 
out of THE STOCK MARKET 


No longer need the average man or woman 
forego the advantages of profitable invest- 
ment because they don’t understand it. 

Here is a book that lifts the curtain of the 
security business and carefully explains 


the inner workings. It tells you— 


“MAKING THE 
MOST of your 
INVESTMENT 

DOLLAR”’ 


by George F. Shaskan, Jr. 
A. Wilfred May John McG. Dalen’ 





@ How to spot the vital figures among 
the wearisome-looking balance sheets 
and earnings statements. 

@ How to plan an Investment Program 
for Future Gains. 

@ How to use 10 simple rules for 
sensible investment planning. 

@ How to read financial reports. 


It also treats with the now popular investment funds. And, what’s more, 
everything is in everyday language, completely free from professional 


phraseology. 


Shaskan &(o.)' 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE i 
i 


Dicsy 4-4950 


! 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK S-N-¥> | 
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Forses “intelligent investor” suspends 
with this issue his evaluation of cor- 
porate annual reports for 1949. Scoring 
will be resumed early next spring, when 
the 1950 report crop will be in full 
bloom. 

The following 15 top-ranking corpo- 
rations reveal the increasing sensitivity 
of management to public opinion. In re- 
porting upon their stewardship these 
executives went beyond a mere statisti- 
cal accounting and vividly depicted free 
enterprise at work. 

In all three categories scored— 
Presentation, Financial Data, General 
Information — there was marked im- 
provement over last year. Editorial con- 
tent and statistical material were more 
abundant, while the frequent use of 
charts and pictures often added zest to 
the narrative. A broad appeal, warm 
approach, were hall-marks of the best 
teports. Simplified analyses were more 
in evidence, and an earnest endeavor to 
achieve greater reader understanding 
set the tone of the top-grade reports. 
Research activities got the spotlight 
treatment in many instances, and man 
‘ompanies did a good job in high- 
ighting their products and services, 
abor relations, and other facets of 
Corporate life, 

Annual reports have become much 
more than a mere recital of company 
results. More often than not they em- 
y the philosophy of management, 




















































































































Forbes Rates Annual Reports 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


G.M.’s annual report is tops 


reflect corporate attitude toward the 
public. The “public” itself no longer 
comprises just the stockholders. Em- 
ployees, too, with a vital interest in the 
company, are now being considered in 
the formulation of reports. And the 
potential investor, or the consumer of 
the firm’s products, is also being ap- 
pealed to. 

A man is often judged by the com- 
pany he keeps; a corporation by the 
men who run it. That is why Forses 
reemphasizes its belief that a report 


must tell a story about people—the man- 
agement and the employees. Their 
manifold activities—producing, selling, 
research, finance—give rise to various 
problems. It is in the solution of these 
problems that evidence is given of man- 
agement’s competence, of workers’ abil- 
ity. The annual report reveals not only 
the waxing and waning of corporate 
fortunes, it also discloses corporate 
“human nature.” The drab accountant’s 
recital is rapidly disappearing as the 
report turns into a human document. 

Forbes, having stressed the value of 
the annual report for the last 33 years, 
is pleased to note the trend, feels that 
its constructive criticism has contrib- 
uted to this development. 


Fifteen Top-Ranking Companies 


Rating 
General Motors Corp.......... 95% 
N. Y. Central Railroad Co....... 93% 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 93% 
Cities Service Company........ 92% 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc... 92% 
Citizens Utilities Company..... 91% 
United States Steel Corp....... 90% 
General Electric Co........... 90% 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.... 90% 
Dayton Power and Light Co... 89% 
Remington Rand, Inc,......... 88% 
Bank of America NT&SA...... 87% 
Koppers Company, Inc......... 86% 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 86% 
Celanese Corp. of America..... 86% 
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A COMPLETE 


TRADERS rexr s00x: 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 
The most concise and easily 
read book on a _ practical 
method that reduces stock 
market trading to a mechani- 

cal science. 97 pages. 
6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 
$2 a copy, from 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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We Offer 


INLAND OIL CO. 


Common Stock 
Price 50c Per Share 
Prospectus on request 


WEBER-MILLICAN CO. 


Members Nat’! Ass’n Securities Dealers 
61 Kroadway.N. Y.6 BO. 9-6163 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Buying stampede? 


My NEAR-TERM projection calls for 
quite a buying stampede culminating 
not far from 235-240 in the Industrials 
and somewhere above 70 in the Rails. 

After that, do not be surprised if 
there is a correction—as there usually 
is after a buying stampede. 

I do not think real investors shoula 
sell their good stocks at the tops of this 
intermediate rise, because I think prices 
will be much higher later on. 

But it seems to me that prudent 
people should be a little more careful 
about making additional purchases with 
the Industrials above 230 and the Rails 
above 68. 

Don’t forget that most in-and-out 
traders, in the long run, lose money 
or just break even. The people who 
really accumulate wealth through the 
stock market route are those who buy 
good values and patiently stick to them 








CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 


or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


TOCK SPLITS often foreshadow a rise in market value as 
well as a dividend increase. Purchase of likely candidates 
for splits in advance of public announcement can prove highly 
profitable. You have seen this happen in the case of General 
Motors, Allied Chemical and Libbey-Owens-Ford. Similar action 
by other companies that are experiencing exceptional prosperity 
or vigorous growth is to be expected. 
UNITED’S Research Staff has prepared a list of 25 stocks which seem 
to be likely candidates for future splits or large stock dividends. Some or 
all of the following qualities are present: earnings are large, substantial 


reinvestments have been made, the price of the stock is relatively high, 
a dividend increase can be afforded, or growth has been outstanding. 


You can receive this timely Report on “‘25 Candidates for Stock 
Splits’”’ by accepting the offer below: 


Yours with One Month's “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the § 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 
‘‘ 


ACT NOW! ‘,.,. 


For peer copy of Aididdecs 
Special 25-Stock 


Report, fill in ° ° 


coupon sod =i | NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


: ! 
NOW with $1° | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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over a long period, paying little attep. 
tion to day-to-day price changes. 

What the market does is less impor. 
tant than what stocks you own. 

In these modern markets the wise 
person will pay much more attention 
to values in individual stocks than to 
international developments, domestic 
politics, money rates, business trends, 
and all that. 

I never have seen a time when there 
has been such fetish to buy “good 
names, or (to be more aceurate) 
names with which the investor is famil- 
iar. I seldom have seen a time when 
there has been as much accent on qual- 
ity; the buyer has to be “sold” on the 
idea that he is investing in something 
that he can be proud of—he is against 
shoddy merchandise and you cannot 
interest him in “rubbish.” 

But he still wants a 6% yield, and 
shies away from either 44% or 10%. He 
likes companies that have no bonds or 
preferreds ahead of the common. He 
wants a stock with a long dividend rec- 
ord. He wants a “hedge against infla 
tion,” but he has only a vague idea of 
what that is. 

Here are a few stocks which ought 
to be interesting in the light of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Note that (1) they represent natural 
resource companies owning assets it 
the ground and therefore are at least 4 
theoretical hedge against inflation; (2) 
they have no bonds or preferred stock 
ahead of them; (3) they recently have 
been selling to yield 6% or more; and 
(4) most of them have been paying 
dividends for a long time. 


CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING, 
Lp. or Canapa (controlled by Cant 
dian Pacific) is paying $8 a share # 
more in Canadian funds. Dividends 
have been paid every year since 19% 
Last year’s total dividends, with price 
for lead and zinc much lower than now, 
were $11 a share. The stock 
around 107. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR sells around 1! 
and pays $5 per annum. It has paid 
dividends every year since 1927. Th 
company is exceedingly rich in liquit 
cash assets. 

Hupson Bay MINING & SMELTIN 
Lp. sells around 52 and pays $4 
annum in Canadian funds. It 
earn at least $6 this year and probabi 
more. Next year, when a new 
plant comes into production, zine * 
pacity will be increased by 30,000,00 
pounds per year, or 30%. Divi 
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have been paid annually since 1935. 
This company’s ore reserves are enor- 
mous. Hudson Bay is one of the world’s 
geat mining enterprises. 


KENNECOTT CopPER paid $4 a share 
in the first three quarters of this year 
and should pay at least $5 and prob- 
ably $5.50 for the four quarters, against 
$4 in 1949. Dividends have been paid 
every year since 1934, This is the 
world’s largest copper producer, and 
production costs are very low. Sells 
around 66. 


Mip-ConTINENT PETROLEUM, around 
49, pays $3. Average earnings for the 
last four years have been $8.56 a share. 
Dividends have been paid regularly 
since 1934. The company’s crude oil 
reserves are understood to be much 
larger than formerly. 


PueLps Donce sells around 60, pays 
$4. Has been paying dividends since 
1934. Average earnings for the last four 
years have been better than $7 a share; 
and with copper prices where they are, 
$8 looks possible this year. 


Ponp CREEK-POCAHONTAS COAL, 
around 48, pays $4 per annum. It has 
been on a regular dividend basis since 
1939, or practically since organization. 
Production costs are low and unmined 
reserves are huge. A strong company in 
an unpopular but essential industry. 


Texas GuLF SULPHUR, around 85, 
pays $5 per annum, which may be in- 
creased. This very high quality stock 
has paid dividends since 1921. Sulphur 
is one of the most essential of all chem- 
icals, is used everywhere. The price of 
sulphur has not been raised since 1926. 


Some readers like lower-priced, more 
speculative stocks. 


Witson & Co., selling around 14%, is 
up only 2% points from the year’s low. 
Our third-largest meat packer. Total 
bonds interest and preferred dividend 
requirements are equal to 2/10ths of 
one cent on each dollar of sales. That 
makes the common a fairly “thick” 
equity. I would guess that Wilson 
should show $8 a share or more earned 
on the common this year; and that 
would mean average earnings of $2.50 
a share for the five years ended with 
October, 1950. Looks inviting. 


I like Dresser INDusTRIES at around 
20, anticipating that October quarter 
earnings will be around $2 a share and 
bring net for the fiscal year to $3.50 to 
$3.75 against a $1.40 dividend rate. 


I would keep in mind the possibility 
of a higher dividend on U. S. STEEL, 
which looks very desirable. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


October 1, 1950 








WE DARE 
THEM ALL! 





HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF SMOKERS, 
who tried this test, report in signed state- 
ments that PHILIP MORRIS IS DEFINITELY 
LESS IRRITATING, DEFINITELY MILDER! 


{ 2 .-» light up your 
PHILIP MORRIS present brand 


THEN, just take a puff—DON'T | Do exactly the same thing— 
INHALE—and s-l-o-w-l-y let the | DON’T INHALE. Notice that bite, 
smoke come through your nose. that sting? Quite a difference 
Easy, isn’t it? And NOW... from PHILIP MORRIS! 


Try this simple test. We believe that you, too, will agree. . . 
PHILIP MORRIS is, indeed, America’s FINEST Cigarette! 


NO CIGARETT 
HANGOVER 


means MORE SMOKING PLEASURE! 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
+ Potash - Fertilizer + Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
September 7, 1950, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
34th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Eighty Cents (80¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable September 29, 
1950, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 18, 1950 
Checks will be mailed. 

Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


Phesphate 














Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 163 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 14 


4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
PREFERENCE STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 10 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

281, cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

All three dividends are pay- 
able October 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record October 5, 
1950. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31, 1950. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


September 15, 1950 
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UNITED DYEWOOD CORPORATION 
Preferred Dividend Number 119 


A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Preferred 
Na Te FFA 
payable October 2, 1950, to stockholders of 
at September 


the close of business b> . Checks 
will be mailed. aaeanes 


HAROLD E. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 











Dated, September 14, 1950. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





Oil shares in strong position 


Om SHARES, as a group, look attractive. 
For several reasons: First, the oil in- 
dustry is a basic, important business, 
vital in peace or war. It therefore en- 
joys high priority rating under the big 
defense program now shaping up. 
Armies, navies, air fleets are powered 
by oil today. 

Oil stocks also offer a means of hedg- 
ing against inflation. In this respect, 
they are in somewhat the same league 
as other “natural resources” shares, 
which have “wealth in the ground,” 
such as mining, mineral, natural gas, 
sulphur, and related industries. Such 
underground wealth will tend to go 
up in value, in terms of dollars, over 
a period of time. 

Another important point worth con- 
sidering today is that the oil business is 
rather well off with regard to labor. 
Strikes and labor strife don’t occur as 
much in oil producing as in coal min- 
ing, or in most manufacturing trades. 
Besides, the ratio of wage costs to 
revenues is low enough to leave a fairly 
good margin of profit. 

And oil demand is growing, too. 
New discoveries each year are constant- 
ly adding to the industry’s underground 
reserves. More refining facilities are be- 
ing installed, so that the petroleum 
business today is bigger than ever be- 
fore—and will get still bigger. 

This expansion has caused the fear, 
in some quarters, that increasing pro- 
duction capacity means eventual over- 
supply, and therefore lower prices and 
profits. But this isn’t necessarily so. The 
increasing number of cars on the roads 
means bigger usage of gasolene. Each 
year, thousands of home owners switch 
from coal furnaces to oil burners. Rail- 
roads, likewise, are replacing coal loco- 
motives with the more efficient, oil- 
fired Diesels. Our bigger military force 
will need lots of oil. 

So, adding all these facts together, 
means a fairly balanced demand-supply 
picture, and steady (if not rising) oil 
prices. 

The big question for investors is 
“which oil shares to choose?” 

Many are the stocks in this giant in- 
dustry, ranging from rank speculations 
te time-honored “blue chips.” 

The best possibilities, it seems to this 
observer, are in oil shares with new 
growth prospects. Here is a typical 
cross-section of such oil shares—cover- 
ing various quality grades: 

AMERICAN Maracarso—Speculative, 
but its earning power is building up 
rapidly, and higher profits eventually 
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-by W. C. HANSON 





should be seen. After running in the 
red for years, the company began to 
show modest profits after 1944. Last 
year's net of $0.38 was double the 1948 
result. Looks like $0.50 to $0.60 a 
share this year, probably more after 
that. The underlying reason: American 
Maracaibo is starting to develop, on a 
big scale, its extensive properties in 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Texas. Divi- 
dends may be started this year. 

Crrtes SERvicE—We've discussed this 
interesting issue many times. It has 
moved ahead steadily. Still more ap- 
preciation should lie ahead, and eventu- 
ally the stock may be split up. In ad- 
dition to its thriving oil activities, Cities 
Service has a profitable, expanding 
natural gas business which will add to 
future earnings. A well-integrated unit, 
Cities Service’s management has done 
an impressive job in recent years. 

Pure Orn—Earning power has been 
improving a great deal, aided by new 
discoveries of crude oil and increased 
refining facilities. The ape of ‘this 
stock has thus gradually and steadily 
improved. It has moved progressively 
higher. Pure Oil seems to be starting 
a new cycle of important growth. 

Smnctarrk Or—Once a rather u- 
popular, or at least a neglected, stock, 
Sinclair is coming into favor again. It 
has shown a steady price rise over the 
last two years, and, we believe, wil 
continue a quiet advance. Sinclair has 
been enlarging, improving its refining 
facilities. It also has natural gas in- 
terests which are adding steadily to 
pear And, highly important, Sinclair 

olds over 30% of the fast-growing 
Richfield Oil Co. 

Socony-VacuuM—It’s very easy to 
enthuse about this “blue chip” stock, 
because it has so much to offer. Its 
one of the oldest and biggest units i 
the oil business, with a billion-and+ 
half dollars of assets. It has very rich 
oil holdings through the U. S., as wel 
as in South America (Colombia and 
Venezuela) and the Near East. Its re 
fining equipment is probably second 
only to Standard Oil of N. J.’s. Wit 
good earnings for many years, Socony 
has been able to keep up dividend 
since 1911. 

STANDARD On. oF N. J.—The gi 
of the oil industry, “jeraby ™~ 
continues to grow in many directiom, 
increasing its crude oil reserves at 
adding to its processing facilities. Th 
stock recently made a new high for th 
year. It may reach, and even pass, $10 
a Share in the next year or two. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





850. THe How or Successrut SELL- 
wwe: A 28-page adaptation of 12 articles on 
selling appearing recently in the Christian 
Science Monitor, issued by the Business 
Management Service of the University of 
Illinois. Fact-packed, down-to-earth advice 
on: the buying-selling process, what causes 
people to buy, planning a presentation, 
how to win attention, turning sales points 
into sales, how to handle difficult selling 
situations, etc. 


851. Economic Po.icy FoR REARMA- 
menT: Another thought-provoking study 
by the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment (CED) covering the economic 
problems that should be faced under a 
rearmament program. Covers arguments 
for the restraint of non-military demands, 
production and distribution controls, and 
the need for keeping the economy free. 
(28 pages). 


852. Dishonesty CONTROLS: Prepared 
in the form of a “yes-and-no” question- 
naire, this 832-page booklet is designed to 
show an employer whether or not his busi- 
ness is embezzlement-proof. All major 
types of embezzlement are discussed. 


853. Tue Story or Om: A simply told, 
eight-page brochure of the history of the 
oil industry. Talks of its discovery, uses, 
transportation facilities, and how competi- 
tion spurs new development. 


854. Looxinc at ScreNTIFIC RESEARCH 
IN MELLON INstiITUTE: This is the 37th 
annual report of the research organiza- 
tion, contains numerous articles outlining 
the Institute’s activities during the past 
year in the fields of chemistry and physics. 


855. Tue Foipinc Carton: Deals with 
the development of the folded carton and 
its place in modern merchandising. Pub- 
lished by the Folding Paper Box Asso. of 
America, the 53-page booklet covers such 
subjects as folding carton design, basic 
styles, use of various types and grades, etc. 


856. MANAGEMENT AND THE FREE MaR- 
KET; A 32-page address by J. Howard 
Pew, former president of Sun Oil Co., in 
which he reviews present attitudes and 
theories of economic welfare in the light 
of past history. 


857. RECOMMENDED CARLOADING Pat- 
TERNS FOR CANNED Goons: Analyzes loss 
and damage to canned goods in transit 
when packed in fibreboard containers. The 
16-page pamphlet includes 16 loading pat- 

ms for case sizes most commonly 
shipped, along with a discussion on door- 
Way protection, unitized loading, stop- 
over cars, sealing of cases, etc. 


October 1, 1950 
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Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Reader- 
Interest 


Company and Management’s 


Crafts- 
Publication Score 


manship Final Score 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Western. Div., Hartford 

Megaphone (Aug. 25) 60 70 60 65 

(750 employees) 
Obviously, this little eight-page sheet has a budget that must be 
hard to find, come press time. But there’s no budget-ceiling on 
ingenuity and imagination, and we think more—much more—of both 
could be used here. Why give guest-writer Loeb only two hours’ 
notice to “just (write) something interesting?” If there’s nothing 
interesting to say—don’t say it. A covey of 750 employees must be 
almost bursting with news—why not stick a pin in it? 


Link Aviation, Inc. 

The Link Log (July) 80 86 80 82 

(750) 
This four-page sheet is typical of the many publications doing a 
commendable communications job. It’s adequate—but you could make 
it outstanding. That “Money” story would have had more punch if 
put in your own words and directed to Link employees. “Flag Pre- 
sented” is good, as is “Sick Leave” and “Health Coverage.” 


Oklahoma Publishing Co. 

Cuff Stuff (Aug.) 84 98 88 93 

(1,250) 
From a reader-interest viewpoint, this book is hard to beat. Pub- 
lishers themselves, the editors make their copy sparkle and their pix 
significant—yet don’t forget who foots the bills. Real smart: a pix 
feature of employees in—or waiting to be called into—the Armed 
Forces. 


Tecumseh Products Co. 

T P Broadcast (Sept.) 60 82 65 70 

(2,000) 
The half-page map of the U.S. with small, fuzzy pix of vacation 
shots wastes space because pix are crowded, badly presented. And 
how come the list of army entrants is “no doubt . . . not complete?” 
Don’t put new plants in the position where they have to request 
space. A quick telegram to Emeryville would have resulted in iden- 
tifying the man “with back to camera.” Good: “Pet Peeve,” “School 
Days.” Bear down on your printer about those pix. 


Western Electric Co. 

Distribution Dept. 

The Distributor (Aug.) 80 90 84 87 

(11,500) 
Easily read, interesting 10-page sheet contains something for every- 
body. Extravagant use of space invites the reader’s eye, but re- 
stricts coverage. We'll vote for the readability and eye appeal. Shift 
to small type for personals, good. Fine pix. 


In scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- 
pany problems, employee services, and the re- 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 


and employee is, from the ForBes viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
sheet is judged as an attractive, attention-com- 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and he. 
typography are importantly weighed in the final aig : 
scoring of each publication. Okla, Pub.’s “Cuff Stuff 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Forses hopes to help industry to utilize fully this tool of employee relations. 

















READERS SAY 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


tically every state in the Union, and even 
from “pine ty congratulating us upon this 
gesture at this time. We have also received 
inquiries from a number of transit oper- 
ations in various cities, asking us for the 
details of our plan. 
—W. J. Conon, vice-president, 
Jacksonville Coach Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Union reader 


I am subscriber to Forses not because 
we have a lot of money to invest, but for 
reading matter to lay around so my hus- 
band and son, both union members, will 
get more than union talk. These men fall 
so hard for that line. 

Don’t publish my name, please! 

—NAME WITHHELD, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Note from Bubber Pippin 


Please inform me if you could supply 
me with 4 copies of your magazine the 
July 1 issue 1950. If not could you let 
me know where I might get them. 

Was delighted to learn of my picture 


being on the front page of your magazine. 
Since I won in a district contest, shall 
need more pictures for the entrance of 
state contests. 
—BuBBER Pippin, 
Albany, Georgia. 


Copies of the issue whose cover picture 
showed farmboy Pippin and prize Here- 
ford are in the mail. Forses hopes some 
day to carry a picture of successful cattle- 
man Pippin and future prizes.—Ep. 


Policrax cruel? 


With an American political scene so 
rich in items from which to glean your 
publishable material, do you have to stoop 
to a triteness unworthy of your publica- 
tion: 

Re your paragraphs concerning old Sen- 
ator George—don’t you feel your “crax,” 
Mr. Policrax, a trifle cruel, callous, and 
unnecessary? 

Political veterans no doubt develo 
rhinoceros hides, but do their loved ones! 


Perhaps my husband should send your 
name to his employer, IBM, so you too 
may receive one of Mr. atson’s 
“THINK” signs. 

—Maprs. J. R. ConneLL, 
Endicott, N.Y. 


Non-stockholder managers 


In your September 1 issue you give 
Mr. Holton’s defense of management not 
owning stock in the corporation it works 
for, but having their money invested in 
other securities on the accepted theory 
that it isn’t wise to have all one’s eggs in 
one basket. 

Now I fully agree that there’s no one 
who knows better whether the company 
is well managed or not than the mana- 

ers. And if they know of corporations 

at pay more ievbiont, they have a 
legal right to invest in them... . 

But when a stockholder finds that the 
boys who draw big salaries and have 
voted themselves big retirements . . 
don’t own any stock in the company .. . 
he should do likewise and look for a 
more profitable investment for his 
money. 

Mr. Holton says the boys with big 
salaries and expense accounts can’t save 
money. If these men, with so much ability 
and high salaries, can’t save money, then 
why do they insist so strongly that the 
man in the low bracket save money for 
a rainy day? (But God pity him if he 
doesn’t save any money, for he can’t 
vote himself a big retirement. ) 

Now you can ind all over the country 
men who have worked most of the good 

ears of their lives for a corporation. .. . 

ese men are now drawing company 
retirement and Social Security, and some 
are drawing a small cost-of-living check— 
all three checks, in a lot of cases, amount- 
ing to from $65 to $90 per month. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Now if the gentleman will show us how 
two people can buy the necessities of 
life with this amount of income he will 
have answered the $64 question and re. 
ceive more applause from the public 
than he will for his defense of the big 
boys in management. 

Remember the poor fellow can only 
voice his resentment at one place—that is, 
the polls. Remember November, 1948? 

—JoHN ‘ARTZ, 
Kilgore, Texas. 


Eisenhower for President 


I picked up a recent issue of Forsss 
this afternoon. While waiting for my soup 
I read your Two-Line Editorials. All of a 
sudden I came to: “A Guess; Eisenhower 
will be our next President.” I cheered—til] 
some of my fellow-diners looked up at me 
to see who the “nut” was. 

Not such a “nut” at that. I only hope 
that your guess will turn out to be a good 
guess. At this time (1952, and on) we 
need Ike: He knows the world, and the 
world’s leaders. He knows our defense 
problems. He is not tied up with any ci 
gangs or bosses, and he had guts eno 
to ask some of the Columbia brass if there 
were any good Americans among all the 
so-called leading lights on the campus. He 
is liberal enough to make some of the Re 
publicans, still living in the year 1880, 
weep, and conservative enough to make 
some of the Democrats, now living on the 
other guy’s earnings, shiver. If the GOP 
ever hopes to get into the White House 
again they'll have to nominate someone 
that will WIN in 1952. Ike would, over- 
whelningy some Republican political 
hack would definitely not. Let’s call for 
Eisenhower with a loud cry. We need him. 
Call Eisenhower! 


—D. E . SWANsoN, 





Commercial Motor Transportation 


It’s taken a good many years for the 
trucking industry to come of age, but 
with 7.5 million motor trucks on the 
road, no one would deny that it is 
now an established industry. Now it 
goes to college in a regulation college- 
level text. For the first time all the 
facts and figures, from the broad theory 
of transport economics to the detailed 
minutiae of trailer hitches and burglar 
alarms, are organized and presented 
between the covers of a 400-page book. 
Anyone planning to enter the trucking 
industry should study it. Anyone de- 
siring the latest score on transportation 
should browse through it. The book is 
so well organized that you can easily 
skip the padding. 

The author confines himself mostly 
to factual material on the industry, but 
does devote a chapter to the question 
of whether or not the trucks pay their 
fair share of highway costs. He men- 
tions 15 different studies which have 
been made on the subject, but com- 
ments that “it appears likely that some 
of these investigations may have been 
prompted by special groups with “axes 
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to grind.’ Two of them, however, were 
government studies. Although some- 
what different methods were used by 
these two groups—the Federal Co 
ordinator of Transportation (the East- 
man Report) and the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research—both groups 
concluded that over the years motor 
vehicle users as a whole had paid their 
fair share for the use of the facilities.” 
School buses, three types -of private 
trucks, and the five-ton for-hire truck 
were mentioned as exceptions. Profes- 
sor Taff points out that although the 
figures used in these studies are now 
out of date, the trend in comm 

vehicle highway taxes is upward. He 
concludes that “there is sound reas 
to believe that the commercial 
way users will continue to pay 
fair share of highway costs.” 

One group with “an axe to gril 
the railroads, can be counted on to dis 
agree strongly with Professor Taff’s u® 
of the word “continue.” 

(By Charles A. Taff, Assistant Pro 
fessor of Transportation, University of 
Maryland; Richard D. Irwin, Ine. 
Chicago, Ill. $6). 
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AMAZING NEW BOOK OPENS DOOR TO 


Sacing and Making Money... 
Better Living ... 
Financial Security 


The FORBES MANUAL for “Planning Personal Security” 
A COURSE ON MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


You will find a gold mine of guidance in this authoritative, money management course. 
As fascinating as a “Best Seller” novel but much more profitable reading! You will refer 
to this Manual time and again, grateful for its aid to your financial well being, contentment 
and confidence in the future! 


This handbook utilizes the full resources of the 33-year-old publishing house of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing 
Co. Long research preceded the preparation of this fully tested program. Official banking, investment, insur- 
ance and Government sources of data were tapped. 


A storehouse of information to help you save, protect and increase your money whether you have $100 or 
ee $100,000. Shows how to guard your hard earned dollars from being slashed away by bad investments, mounting 
' <n taxes, upward inflationary trend, unexpected adversities . . . accidents, sickness, lawsuits, fraud, theft, etc. 


You will glean priceless hints on getting the most out of your insurance; investing for income or capital 
building; mutual fund pitfalls; many points to check when you buy a house; how to figure social security ; 
how to safeguard your future and protect your family, etc., etc. Seventeen sections, each complete in itself. 
Numerous guide forms and check sheets for your records. 





H. When to use Mutual Funds. Pitfalls to avoid. What to 
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Some Highlights of the Book 


A. How to guard the money you make from the thousand 
hazards that threaten it today. Setting up a financial program. 
Valuable self-analysis form ‘to fill out. 


B. Planning your savings fund. What kind of bank? Yard- 
stick for selecting your bank. How to make deposits grow. 
Putting your savings to work. Personal savings guide form. 


C. The advantages and disadvantages of Savings and Loan 
Associations. Insurance protection, Degree of diversification. 


D. 37 things to check in buying Real Estate. Look before 
you leap! If you’re buying a house, guard against these lurk- 
ing dangers; hindrances to health and comfort. Save yourself 
serious discomfort, worry and money loss. This information 
might be worth many times the cost of the book. 

E. Honor roll of 203 common stocks that have paid cash 
dividends every year for 25 to 101 years with their records 
. + » your key to wise selection. A big nugget of value worth 
more than the nominal cost of the book. 

F. Building up money in ‘‘Growth’’ stocks. 8 stocks that 
move 5 to 10 times faster than the market. How $500 invested 
in one of these high leverage stocks grew to $3,562 in 4 years! 
Which two of these fast-moving issues should be best for 
largest percentage gains now? 

G. Investment Companies — Their types and uses. How to use 


expect, Review of individual Funds which have done well: 
Funds with liberal yields. How to make your selection ef 
Funds. Mutual Funds vs. Investment Companies. This chapter 
is a must for every present or future Mutual Fund investor. 


1.. Budgeting your income and planning your savings. Unique 
table prepared by the American Bankers Association... 8 
general guide for budgeting and systematic thrift covering 
monthly incomes of $150 to $1000; families of 2, 3 & 4. 
Invaluable to every husband and wife. 







J. Getting the most out of your life insurance. Many people 
are improperly insured and don’t know it! Different kinds of 
Policies and how to use them to best advantage. How to fit 
insurance to your needs. Personal Guide Form summarizing 
principal kinds of life policies. 


K. Practical pointers on planning your insurance program (as 
suggested by The Institute of Life Insurance). 


L. Hints to policy holders. 5 things to do which will help you 
and your beneficiaries. Sample application blank and policy. 
Other chapters cover Social Security — how to figure what you 
will get, etc., etc. Bonds in your Financial Program; Mu- 
nicipal Bonds For Tax Planning; Utilizing Preferred and 
Common Stocks; How To Safeguard Against Inflatien; Setting 
up Financial Safeguards; Safeguarding Against Emergencies. 


for: 1. Long-term investing. 2. Capital building. How invest- 


Personal Guide Form and Check List; 7 Steps To Take in 
ment companies operate and differ from Mutual Funds. 


Estate Planning and How to Reduce Taxes. 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 
SAVES YOU 25% 


Regular publication price of this Manual will be $10. But if yeu hurry and 
get your order in at once in advance of publication, you need send only $7.50. 





LIMITED EDITION — MAIL COUPON TODAY! ~~~"! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Examine book for 7 days at our risk. Bargain offer good for limited time only. 
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| B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
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Please send me, on publication, the new ‘‘Forbes Manual for PLANNING 
FINANCIAL SECURITY” at the special pre-publication price of $7.50. 
I enclose [] Check [] Money Order. (On N.Y.C. orders add 2% for sales 
tax). If I am not satisfied with this Manual, I may return it within 7 days 
for full refund. 
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Kaited Under Direction of William C. 
tlanson, Consultant U.S. Treasury 
Uirector of Investors 
Financial 
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Forms. Samples important docum le 
Page after page of valuable information for 
ready reference as you need it, Permanent 
binder Free. Copyright 1950 by B. C. 
Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 


Name 


Address 
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Price 


$10— 259, of Now! 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Truth can hardly be expected to 
adapt herself to the crooked policy and 
wily sinuosities of wordly affairs; for 
truth, like light, travels only in straight 


lines. —COLTON. 


Time is the greatest of all tyrants. As 
we go on toward age, he taxes our 
health, limbs, faculties, strength, and 
features. —J. Foster. 


You can legislate many conditions— 
but ati cannot legislate harmony into 
the hearts of men. To attain industrial 


peace, we need more than by-laws and. 


compulsory rules. 
—CLARENCE FRANCIS. 


It is a singular fact that many men 
of action incline to the theory of fatal- 
ism, while the greater part of men of 
thought believe in a Divine Providence. 

—BALZAC. 


_ Little minds are tamed and subdued 
‘by misfortune; but great minds rise 
above it. —WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Thinking is painful. But it can avoid 
painful consequences. —B. C. Forses. 


If you attempt to beat a man down 
and so get his goods for less than a fair 
price, you are attempting to commit 
burglarly as much as though you broke 
into his shop to take the things without 
paying for them. There is cheating on 
both sides of the counter, and generally 
less behind it than before. —BEECHER. 


If thou take delight in idle argumen- 
tation, thou mayest be qualified to com- 
bat with the sophists, but will never 
know how to live with men.—SocraTEs. 


Tolerance comes with age. I see no 
fault committed that I myself could not 
have committed at some time or other. 

—GOETHE. 


The world is a great book, of which 
they who never stir from home read 
only a page. —AUGUSTINE. 


An imperturbable demeanour comes 
from perfect patience. Quiet minds can- 
not be perplexed or frightened, but go 
on in fortune or misfortune at their own 
pace, like a clock during a thunder 
storm. —Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


He, whose first emotion on the view 
of an excellent production is to under- 
value it, will never have one of his own 
to show. —AIKIN. 


The most trifling actions that affect a 
man’s credit are to be regarded. The 
sound of your hammer at five in the 
morning, or nine at night, heard by a 
creditor, makes him easier six months 
longer; but if he sees you at a billiard 
table, or hears your voice. at a tavern 
when you should be at work, he sends 
for his money the next day.—FRANKLIN. 


A Business Man’s Prayer 


Help me, Oh Lord, to remember that 
three feet make one yard, sixteen 
ounces one pound, four quarts one gal- 
lon and sixty minutes one hour. Help 
me to do business on the square. Make 
me sympathetic with the fellow who 
has broken in the struggle. Keep me 
from taking an unfair advantage of the 
weak, or from selling my self-respect 
for a profit. Blind my eyes to the petty 
faults of others, but reveal to me my 
own. Deafen my ears to the rustle of 
unholy skirts, and help me to live, day 
by day, in such a way that I shall be 
able to look across the table at my wife, 
who has been such a blessing to me, 
and have nothing to conceal. 

And when comes the sound of low 
music, the scent of sweet flowers, and 
the crunch of footsteps on the gravel, 
make the ceremony short, and the epi- 
taph simple—“Here lies a man . . . one 
who was of service to others.” 

—PrINTING MONTHLY. 


That which happens to the soil when 
it ceases to be cultivated, happens to 
man himself when he foolishly forsakes 
society for solitude; the brambles grow 
up in his desert heart. —RIVAROL. 


There is no more Herculean task 
than to think a thought about this life 
and then get it expressed. —THOREAU. 


One of the surest ways to lose battles 
and friends is to be indifferent. Indif. 
ference has many a time changed the 
course of history. . . The privileges and 
opportunities in a democratic state ar 
endless, but if we are governed by in. 
difference toward them we are apt tp 
lose them without realizing their loss 
until it is too late to save them. We only 
preserve those things in which we are 
interested in preserving. A citizen's free 
ballot is one of his greatest inheritances, 
It is his personal key to good goven. 
ment—if he wants it! Through indiffer- 
ence to this ballot, by a non-use of it, 
often bad government results. 

—GEORGE MATTHEW Apams 
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Cynicism is the easy retreat of a 
small and faithless mind. 
—GrROVE PATTERSON. 


The preservation of the sacred fire 
of liberty and the destiny of the repub- 
lican model of ie agg are justly 
considered as deeply, and_ perhaps 
finally staked, on the experiment en- 
trusted to the American people. 

—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


It is not to taste sweet things, but to 
do noble and. true things, and vindi- 
cate himself under God’s heaven as a 
God-made man, that the poorest son of 
Adam dimly longs. —CARLYLE. 


Speech is the gift of all, but thought 


of few. —Caro. 


Hell begins on the day when God 
grants us a clear vision of all that we 
might have achieved, of all the gifts 
which we have wasted, of all that we 
might have done which we did not do. 

—G1An-Car_o MENOTT. 
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NOW ON THE PRESS 


Handsome new volume of 3,000 | 
“Thoughts” gathered from this page | 
over the last 33 years. 544 attrac- 
tively-designed pages printed on 
rich antique stock. Beautifully bound 
with stained top. Gilt foil stamping. 
Ideal Xmas gift. Order now. Regu- 
lar edition $5. Deluxe edition, simu- 
lated Spanish leather binding with 
24 carat gold stamping and hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. Autographed 
by B. C. Forbes. 




















A Text. . 


Sent in by M. J. Havens, 
Madisonville, Ky. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


I must work the works of him that sent 
me, whilst it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work. 


—JOHN 9:4 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 
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i Because Revere salesmen and Technical Advisors 
ws Qall upon companies in practically every industry, 
ey acquire a rather amazing fund of knowledge 
f about many widely different products and processes. 
: jhen no trade secrets are involved, knowledge thus 
‘Ixcquired from one company often can be transmitted 
fire 0 another, with mutual benefit. Take the problem 
jub-BRevere found in the condensers of an East Coast 
itl Helectric utility. Cooling water comes from the harbor, 
PS fvith the result that the tubes quickly become coated 
vith algae and other marine or- 


h/O Otte CoLteagued on illciisintiessais pee 


not hard enough to damage the brush. Canvas and 
plywood were tried, without satisfactory results as 
either target or brush was injured, or both. Revere 
suggested making a target of foam rubber, and not 
only that, found a source of supply of rubber of the 
right consistency. This combination works perfectly, 
and is in part responsible for the record of 300 tubes 
cleaned per brush. 

The average person would not think that an elec- 
tric generating station would find good uses for nylon 
brushes, foam rubber, and ply- 





ron. (anisms, reducing the vacuum and 
hence increasing fuel consumption. 
ittof The utility is exceptionally well 
‘ managed, and has a systematic 
nof Program of tube cleaning. How- 
yz. #Ver, it was found difficult to clean 
A he tubes effectively. Brushes and 
ught 





ubber plugs, pushed through the 
47. Bubes, wore out rapidly, so that the 
Cod }PPeration was inefficient and cost- 
t wey. Though the condenser tubes 
gifts Bere not made by Revere, we took 
oe fi interest in this. A Revere cus- 
t ot Boner makes special nylon-bristled 
bushes just for cleaning tube and pipe in dairies. 
Ihe Technical Advisor suggested trying a slight 
Modification of these. Results: over 300 tubes well 
eaned per brush, a much longer life than anything 
‘#Peviously used and a half-inch gain in vacuum, 
on |@eaning dollars and cents saved in fuel. 

nd |§ There was another problem here, arising from the 
act that the brushes are propelled through the tubes 


w- |) an air-water pressure gun, operating at about” 





ith | 5 pounds per square inch. See illustration. Under 
tt pressure a brush comes out of the far end of the 
| Bibe like a projectile from a gun. It has to be stopped 
| PY something strong enough to take the shock, but 
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wood, but Revere through its con- 
tacts with many industries, was 
able to combine these three items 
into a practical solution to a par- 
ticular problem. The electric com- 
pany states that when next it buys 
condenser tubes, Revere will get 
the order. That, however, is not 
the point of this advertisement. 
The significant thing is that here 
we have an example of a supplier, 
Revere, recommending products 
other than its own, and acting as 
an advisor without fee. In the 
course of our daily contacts we often note other sup- 
pliers of materials to industry doing much the same 
thing, so we claim no special virtue. 

The purpose of this advertisement is to use an 
example to point up our recommendation that no 
matter what you buy, no matter what you make, 
you take your suppliers into your confidence. You 
can benefit not only from their knowledge of their 
industry and its products, but also acquire non- 
confidential information about other industries and 
products. Facts thus obtained may be of considerable 
value to you, yet cost nothing to obtain. All you have 
to do is ask. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
os * aa 
Executive Offices: 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















Avsranan LINCOLN was quoted as saying: “Long enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 


This question comes to mind whenever somebody asks, 
“How much Life insurance should I own?” There’s an 
equally sensible and obvious answer to this question, too! 


The amount of Life insurance a man should own depends 
entirely upon his individual needs and circumstances. It 
should be enough to enable him to achieve his hopes and 
ambitions, both for those dependent upon him and for himself. 


The job of determining the exact types and precise amounts 
of insurance which an individual should own is often a com- 
plex one. It is a task calling for the services of Life Insurance 
Agents, people who make their life’s work the tailoring of 
insurance programs to fit each individual’s need. 


The selection of Agents is in itself a painstaking process. 
At Metropolitan, for example, applicants for agency work 
are carefully screened, tested and re-tested to determine their 
suitability for effectively serving policyholders. Only the most 
ambitious, intelligent persons can qualify, because the job of 
prescribing for individual Life insurance needs calls for fore- 
sight, tact, patience, and above all, understanding. It is confi- 
dential work which requires a studied professional approach. 


| 


How well Life Insurance Agents have measured up t0 
these requirements is being demonstrated in countless cont 
munities throughout the country every minute of the day. l1 
fact, the 213 billion dollars of Life insurance in force in a 
companies in the United States is a testimonial to the cont 
dence which the public has in the Life Insurance Agent 
well as in the institution of Life Insurance. Helping othe 
people to achieve greater security against the uncertaintis 
of life has gained great recognition for the profession of Lif 
Insurance. 


Your own Life Insurance Agent is always ready and anxios 
to help you continuously to improve your Life in:urant 
program. Through close cooperation with your’Agent, yo 
may be sure your Life insurance will be of maximum bent 
to the future of your family and yourself. 


COPYRIGHT 1950—— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Mapison AvenvuE, New York 10, N. Y. 





